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tion for American readers. Many are the thrills connected with the tales of the 

American Indian and his old, free, outdoor existence on the plains of the West, 
along the fragrant forest trails and spray-flecked rapids of the North, across the 
painted deserts of the South. Many forms of literature have dwelt upon his prowess 
as a hunter and warrior, upon his stoic indifference to pain, his fortitude when con- 
fronted by hardships and upon the beauty and impressiveness of his religious rituals 
and ceremonial dances. 


Pier: RES, articles and stories dealing with Indian life hold a peculiar fascina- 


But the Indian immortalized by James Fenimore Cooper in his Leather Stocking 
Tales and upon the stirring canvases of Frederick Remington is the Indian of a 
vanishing race. 


The American Indian of Today 


does not lead the untrammeled life of his forefathers. He no longer follows the dust 
clouds of the buffalo herds. The smokes of his tepees are few where they were once 
many. His moccasined tread is faint upon the old trails. 


The present day Red Man faces serious problems which, unless solved speedily, 
threaten his very extinction as arace. These problems of the Indian cannot be solved 
by him alone. There must be a Nation-wide understanding of his needs. Serious- 
thinking American men and women must understand the conditions with which he is 
surrounded. And in order to accomplish these things there must be a medium with 
which to impress upon Americans the fundamental qualities of Indian character and 
the worthiness of a people which sent 17,000 of its young men overseas to fight and to 
suffer for a democracy in which they are not even entitled to the elementary rights 
of citizenship. 

THe AmericaAN InpIAN MaGazine is published by The Society of American 
Indians—an organization composed of representatives of the tribes in the United 
States and of “‘palefaces’”’ who are interested in the welfare of the Indian race. The 
aim of the Society and its magazine is to enlighten the American people on the 
present-day Indian and by sane, impartial methods to obtain the corrective measures 
necessary to give the American Indian his rightful place in modern society. 


The first issue of the magazine in its new and enlarged form gives an idea of the 
literary and pictorial standards which will be maintained in the numbers that are 
to follow. THe American InpIAN Maaazine has entered the field of high-grade 
publications to accomplish a big purpose—the perpetuation of a people, the original 
American race. 
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Mary Roserts RINEHART: 


We are particularly glad to open the first issue of 
THe AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE in its new and 
enlarged form with a feature article by one of 
America’s most noted writers. Mrs. Rinehart pos- 
sesses a rare combination of qualities—a keen under- 
standing of human nature, a love of fair play, and 
the ability to analyze, to lay bare hidden causes and 
to explain their true relationship to effects. 


Water Hovucu: 


Curator of Ethnology, United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., has spent years 
among the Hopi, Navajo and Apache Indians of the 
Southwest. During the past twenty-five years 
Dr. Hough’s excavations of numerous ancient cliff 
dwellings have brought to light many rare and beau- 
tiful examples of bygone art and craftsmanship. 


+: 


STEWART CULIN: 


Curator of Ethnology, Museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, is also an author who 
has found more than purely scientific inspiration on 
his expeditions among the Indians of the Southwest. 

“Tales From the House in the Valley” are told 
with a vivid touch which appeals strongly to those 
whose imaginations are stirred by stories of the 


Old West. 
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CLARK WISSLER: 

Faculty member University of Indiana, Ohio 
State University and Columbia University. 

Since 1905, Curator of Anthropology in the 
American Museum of Natural History of New York. 
President of the American hathoopeheaiaal Associa- 
tion. Chairman of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology, National Research Council. 


Lew SARETT: 


Noted author of Indian verse, whose recently pub- 
lished volume of poems, “* Many, Many Moons,” was 
referred to by the Boston Transcript as“ . . . . 
far the finest book of Indian poems ever published.” 

Some of Mr. Sarett’s choicest, and hitherto unpub- 
lished Indian poems will shortly appear in THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE. 
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VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, the noted Arc- 
tic Explorer, has written the feature article 
for the September issue of THE AMERICAN 
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2% | statement with literary style of unusual quality. north of the Arctic Circle. 
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AT THE HAIRDRESSER’S 


The fundamental feminine impulse as regards the newest coiffures is very much the same, whether it finds expression in an exclusive 
Fifth Avenue establishment or in a picturesque Moki village among the mesas of the Southwest. 
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The United States versus 
The American Indian 


T is quite time that 
the case of the 


American Indian 
be presented fairly. 
The gravest injustice 
he has suffered has not 
been from govern- 
mental omissions, al- 
though those have 
been so serious in the 
past as to render the 
present administration 
of the Indian office dif- 
ficult in the extreme. 

The real injustice to 
the American Indian 
is due to our own leth- 
argy, and to a sort of 
national hostility care- 
fully bred in the Amer- 
ican people of the 
present adult genera- 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 








It will be a surprise to thousands of readers who 
admire the stories and articles of Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart to learn that she is an American Indian by adop- 
tion, having been honored by initiation into the Black- 
feet Tribe with the title of “‘Pitamakan,” or ‘*Run- 
ning Eagle.” 

Mrs. Rinehart is an outdoor woman. A vacation 
spent to the creak of saddle leather along winding 
western trails appeals far more strongly to her than 
one spent lo the squeak of a rocking chair on a hotel 
veranda. She speaks with the authority of first-hand 
knowledge on Indian matters, because she has studied 
the Red Man in his present-day environment. 

In the following article—written expressly for ‘The 
American Indian Magazine’—she discusses frankly 
and impartially in her typically clean-cut, direct 
manner some phases of the Indian situation which 
should be known by patriolic, serious-thinking Ameri- 
can men and women. 








at their mercy. At 
that time they met the 
pioneers with friendli- 
ness, gave them food, 
helped them to find 
their way through the 
wilderness, and parted 
from them with regret. 
The English explorers, 
Raleigh and John 
Smith among others, 
reported the natives as 
gentle, honest, kindly 
and generous. It was 
not until the Indian 
began to doubt the 
good faith of the early 
settlers, not until he 
saw himself driven 
back, and ever back, 
that he began his 
frantic warfare for self- 











tion by the school books and teachings of their 
youth. These same text-books, which have distorted 
our relations with Great Britain to the danger point 
by emphasizing old grievances, taught us to know 
the Indian only by his occasional and natural revolts 
against the process of extermination which he foresaw 
and struggled against. 

Not once do I remember in these text-books a 
reference to the attitude of the Indians toward those 
early explorers who, from 1492 to and following the 
settling of New England in 1620, were so completely 
THREE] 


preservation. The Indian had then, and still has, cer- 
tain fundamental racial characteristics. His loyalty 
is intense. He is proudlydignified. He is generous to 
the extreme. The full-blood today has no sense of 
property or acquisition. He does not care for things. 
He does not save, because for his entire racial life he 
has supported himself off the land. The tribal 
system is a patriarchy, and living is communal. 
A full-blood who has meat will not save it, to the 
exasperation of those who try to teach him thrift, 
but will call in his neighbors to a feast. 
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BLACKFEET CHIEFS 


No tribe cf Indians in the United States lays more stress upon the observance of religious ceremonies than the 
Blackfeet. Their chants and dances are enhanced by a wonderful setting of blue sky and mountain grandeur. 


It is not possible to alter the racial characteristics 
of the Indian to fit our civilization. Governmental 
errors in the past have been largely because of a 
failure to understand the lack of adaptability to 
change of the Indian mind. And why should we 
change them? The Indian has an ethical creed of 
his own. When he is unspoiled by the attempt to 
graft on him a civilization he neither understands 
nor desires, when he is uncontaminated by the vices 
of a dominant people, he is sturdily honest, loyal and 
upright. His women are chaste. And above all, his 
word is his bond. 

In the absence of a written language a people must 
depend on verbal pledges. And the white has a way 
of disregarding any agreement not set down and 
signed. The result has been, throughout all our deal- 
ings with the Indians, a breaking of our faith to him, 
from the Indian point of view. Again and again 
have old full-bloods related to me through an inter- 
preter the full text of conversations that took place 
before the Custer massacre, and before the time of 


Sitting Bull. These full-bloods, lacking written 
words, have memories of remarkable accuracy and 
tenacity. And in every instance they have reverted 
to broken pledges and broken faiths. 

We have no grievance against the Indian. He 
fought against conquest, in his own savage fashion, 
as weak nations have always fought against the 
strong. No method of his was worse than the 
tortures devised by civilized men in the recent war. 
If he sometimes fought against women and children, 
remember Belgium and the German army advanc- 
ing, driving ahead of it a protecting shield of old 
men, women and children. If he burned at the stake, 
remember poison gas. 

But the full-blood Indian of today does none of 
those things. Sad and disheartened, survivor of 
four hundred years of conquest, inheritor of many 
years of governmental inadequacy and cruelty, today 
he may fight for his country but not vote in it. Shut 
away into reservations which he may not leave with- 
out permission of the agent, he is still a prisoner of 
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war, although there are no longer any Indian wars. 
Yet this must be said. For the fast expiring rem- 
nant of full-bloods in the country, intelligent pater- 
nalism is the only answer. They cannot and must 
not be expected to compete with the white man’s 
civilization. They must be cared for, protected 
from the encroachments of the whites, and some- 
times from themselves. For the bland and child- 
like full-blood Indian today has often less to fear 
from his conquerors than from some of his own 
people, who have acquired by a mixture of other 
blood the white man’s cunning. I mean by this no 
reflection on the many splendid men and women 
who point with pride to their admixture of Indian 
blood, and who have devoted themselves to the 
service of their people with intelligence and knowl- 
edge. But I do refer to that certain percentage of 
half and quarter breed Indians, and even those with 
less Indian blood, who have deliberately exploited 
their tribal relatives. 

Washington is thoroughly familiar with these men, 
playing tribal politics with skill to their own interest, 
controlling the full-bloods with fine speeches, and 
insisting on injecting politics into the purely socio- 
logical problem of the Indians today. 

We are today greatly handicapped in the admin- 
istration of Indian affairs by our neglect in the past. 
Like all bad conditions, this one has been of slow 
growth. The poverty, sickness and discouragement 
of our Indians is the result of years of mismanage- 
ment. To get to the bottom of any Indian question 
today is to dig, and then to dig deeper, bringing up 
more and more complications, until finally only 
chaos and confusion remain. 

There is only one solution. The Indians with an 
admixture of white blood can and do assimilate 
our civilization, and although our school system for 
them is still inadequate, they will eventually find 
their places in the country. Many have already 
done so. There should be a vast pride in these 
people, that they go back to the original American 
stock, that they descend from a people who were 
mighty hunters, brave fighters, and whose original 
creed of simple honesty, dignity and the unbroken 
word stands today for the code by which a people 
must stand or fall. 

For the full-bloods, paternalism in its best sense 
is the only solution. We have shut them away on 
reservations where too often no amount of effort 
will bring results. The Blackfeet Indians, in a 
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reservation in northwestern Montana, have frost 
almost the year round. They have wonderful graz- 
ing land, but a few years ago an agent sent their 
entire tribal herd to the eastern part of the reserva- 
tion. Owing to neglect the wire fences were down 
and the herd disappeared. Branded skins from that 
lost herd were located later in Chicago packing houses. 

The herd was all they had. Since that time their 
penury has been extreme. The government has now 
given them the nucleus of a new herd, but the 
Indians have to be rationed during the winter. 
Their land, which might prosper under modern 
farming methods and the necessary large investment 
in motor tractors and so on, is useless to them. The 
Blackfeet Indians were hunters, not farmers. No 
longer permitted to roam and hunt, their mountains 
turned into parks and forest reservations, they 
themselves virtually prisoners, they illustrate fully 
a situation with which only paternalism can deal. 

But it must be a generous and kindly paternalism, 
not a grudging one. We must cease to think of our 
Indians as a menace, as an inimical element to be 
restrained only. They need encouragement and 
support. They need our interest as well as our 
government funds. They represent our romance 
and our history. Poetic to the heart, they have given 
names of great beauty to our mountains, our lakes 
and our rivers, names which too often today are 
altered for the meaningless nomenclature of our 
Geographic Survey, or to honor some chance dis- 
tinguished visitor. In the rapid decrease of the 
full-blood Indians, soon all we shall have of their. 
language, their poetry, and of this dying race itself, 
will be on our maps. 

To the visitors to our shores from other lands, 
the single unique element is the American Indian. 
Other lands have great cities, mountains, lakes and 
roads. Only America has the Indian. Picturesque, 
stoical, splendidly dying, he remains our final link 
with the past. He is the romance of our youth. 

With the passing of the Red Man will go one of the 
great ethnological divisions of the world. No longer 
will men be divided into the white, the black, the 
yellow and the red. So the death of the last full- 
blood will not be American history, but world history. 

It might be well to remember, before it is too late, 
that the last passenger pigeon was not of great signif- 
icance, until he died. 

Mary Rosperts RINEHART 
(Pitamakan or Running Eagle) 





HOPI TA ITA, THE CLIFF-DWELLER 


Housewife and mother, her household dulies for the day ended, sat on the lip of the cliff in 
front of her dwelling and gazed dreamily into the moonlight-flooded canyon depths below. 





The Cliff Dweller 


OPI TA ITA, 
the cliff-dweller 
housewife and 
mother, her household 
duties for the day 


ended, sat on the lip of 


the cliff in front of her 


Housekeeper 
By Walter Hough 





With wonderful realism the following article raises 
the curtain of time upon the home life of a people who 
may have teen extinct tefore Columbus discovered 
America. 

Dr. Hough writes with the authority of one who has 
devoted many years of exploration, study and research 
among the Cliff Dwellings whose ruins perch at dizzy 


the faces of the living 
rock and sometimes 
back of them was left 
a cimmerian vacuity, 
a depository for rub- 
bish, and serving at 
times perhaps for 








dwelling and gazed 


heights on the canyon sides of the great Southwest. 


refuge or a snug place 





dreamily into the 
moonlight-flooded canyon depths below. 
At her breast was her young babe cooed 
into slumber by the parent’s sweet lullaby. 
The other children had been put to sleep on 
their couches within the recesses of the 
crag looming above; the turkeys had been 
penned securely, maize ground to feed the 
mouths of the family for the following 
day, baskets woven and many other tasks 
completed. For the housekeeping of the 
cliff dwellers was as complex in different 
channels as that of the modern housewife. 
Hopi Ta Ita was weary and resting. 

No appraising eye of men accustomed 
to record what they saw ever gazed upon 
the cliff dwellers. Their long existence in 
the quiet crannies of the earth had passed 
perhaps before Columbus added a new 
world to geographical knowledge, and cen- 
turies elapsed after the first explorer’s 
triumphs before a word was penned con- 
cerning them; in fact, the man still lives 
who first honored these ruined villages by illustration 
and description. The cliff dwellers were not solic- 
itous to herald their attainments to future gen- 
erations; they were not advertisers like the 
Pharaohs or Assyro-Babylonian kings. Therefore 
we have no sculptures or paintings to depict the 
glories or follies of their life. Only crumbling walls 
and dusty heaps of debris remain for the reconstruc- 
tion, but from these come fascinating clews by which 
much of their life can be pictured. 

One of the first economies forced on the cliff dweller 
grew out of the limited space on which he could 
set his dwellings, hence his pueblo was strung along 
a narrow ledge and the rooms on the front only could 
have light. The dark back rooms sometimes touched 
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Ears of cliff-dweller 
corn strung on a 
strip of Yucca leaf 


and hung 
the winter store 





for withdrawal during 
the intense cold of winter. The social 
arrangement prevalent located the active 
men in the ceremonial rooms built on the 
ledge in front of the houses, where they 
could act as protectors of the women and 
children who were required to sleep in the 
back rooms far under the cliff. 

As the cliff houses merely represented 
the location of a pueblo in a confined space, 
the course of life went on much as in the 
open air villages. Space was provided in 
the house for grinding slabs, where grains 
of polychrome maize were reduced to meal, 
and the baking slabs and primitive boss 
andirons of clay for the parching pot stood 
for the more ample baking room or kitchen 
of the villages in the open. Corn brought 
toilsomely up the ctiff was stored in a 
secure back room, water was also placed in 
the accustomed jar sunk in the floor in the 
corner, and sundry bundles of dried desert 
plants for multifarious uses were hung up 
out of the way on wall pegs or roof beams. The 
narrow quarters of the village ledge necessitated the 
habit of order and economy of space as in a ship. 
The arrangement of a cliff dwelling must have been 
inconvenient, but there were some advantages not 
known to modern cliff dwellers, as in the disposal of 
garbage and trash, which when thrown overboard 
disappeared in the void by mere gravitation. On 
the other hand there were no elevators other than 
human legs and backs to bring all the needed things 
of consumption up the different heights. Fuel, food, 
both animal and vegetable, surely had an added 
value when brought home with severe labor, but 
fortunately the ancients were strong and inured to 
toil and thought nothing of it, being in these respects 
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like the present-day Hopi and other Pueblo Indians. 
Economy was instinctively practiced and with a few 
twigs a woman would cook food for her ever hungry 
family, where a modern servant would waste too 
many billets of good oak in the process. Artificial 
light also was supplied by a small bit of aromatic 
wood or cedar ignited at the fire. Sometimes in an 
emergency when a little heat was required in the 
winter, and as there was danger of fire in the littered 
back rooms of the cliff dwelling, a pottery bowl lined 
with clay and bearing a few coals within was carried 
there, just as with the Spanish brasero. 

Beds were of shredded yucca leaves laid on a mat 
of the same leaves and sometimes there were pillows 
formed of bunches of grass. Blankets of sufficient 
warmth to suit the most fastidious were made by 
twining together cords which had been wound to a 
fluffy fulness with strips of downy turkey feathers or 
lengths of rabbit fur. Warm jackets were also made 
in this manner and likewise feathered boots to brave 
the rigors of winter. 

Sandals also the cliff dweller had in variety, from 
the simple sole of yucca leaf to the wonderfully 
worked footwear displaying color and woven pat- 
terns. These were worn out and thrown away into 
the rubbish pile to be much later resurrected and 
prized as the treasures of museums. Coverings for 
the head were not in the stock of fashions of the cliff 
dweller, but ornaments were a vital need even if 
clothing was scanty. For the essential ornaments the 
cliff dweller thought no toils too burdensome to lure 
sea shells from the Pacific coast, turquoise from its 
gripping rock in Los Cerillos, feathers from tropical 
parrots in Mexico, and other precious things in the 
furnishing of which alone lay endless labor. In these 
things economy was thrown to the winds, and the 
modern cliff dweller is said to possess the same traits. 

The economy of the cliff dweller appears in its true 
and startling form when it is seen as a problem of 
creating something out of nothing, of laying up a sur- 
plus out of vacancy, of adding strength, lines of grace 
and duration to texture and surface of the work of 
one’s hands! It seems a marvel that anyone could 
have craft and knowledge enough to find all that is 


A fire bowl in 
which a small 
fire was kept 
to give a little 
light in the dark 
rooms of the 


cliff dwelling 
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A sandal with a flap for covering the front of the foot. 
Made by the cliff dwellers from the leaf of the Yucca 
plant. This form of sandal was worn in winter 


needed for a rather complex civilization in the barren 
country which the cliff dweller chose for setting up 
his household gods. Rains here are rare enough to 
seem gifts by the grace of the gods alone, and that 
universal solvent, water, basis of the life of the three 
kingdoms, a most precious commodity. The tasks 
were here and the minds to meet them. The secret 
is this—every cliff dweller was an expert master of 
all-sufficient knowledge concerning every plant, 
animal and mineral, near and far, an astronomer, a 
meterologist, agriculturist, builder and professor of 
arts and crafts. He began his course in the first 
conscious appreciations of immaturity and graduated 
with a knowledge of things beyond this world in the 
vast realms of the nature gods whom he led to grant 
him abundance of favors material and spiritual. So, 
to untaught eyes a bunch of stiff yucca leaves looks 
little like a basket, but cliff-dweller skill made them 
into baskets, cord, sandals, cloth, and put it to a 
hundred other uses. Great is the value of yucca—it 
was the cliff dwellers’ mothering palm. The cliff 
dwellers’ tree was the cottonwood: quick and straight- 
growing, it furnished beams for housebuilding, sticks 
for artificial fire-making, fuel, prayer wands to lure 
the gods and many other things, besides teaching him 
the lair of underground water, which the avid roots 
sought in the slender veins of the precious fluid. He 
secured also with a stone ax branches of oak for bows, 
digging sticks, and weaving battens, which bear still 
after burial of centuries the polish of sturdy use, 
pasily the finest surface known to the arts and 
sciences. 

Fruits were carried up the cliffs, as sumach berries, 
insipid to our tastes but precious to their house- 
keepers, dates of the yucca, tunas from the prickly 
pear and sometimes wild gooseberries gathered in the 
moist ravines. Tobacco grew wild and when mixed 
with the wild sage and other aromatic plants and 
stuffed into short tubes of reed, formed incense to the 
gods. Feathers of the eagle and other wild birds 
brought by hunters to the shaded dwellings were 
used as potent offerings to the gods. Skins of all 
sorts of animals also were desirable for many uses, 
and bones of game thrown away in the debris tell us 
of many agreeable additions to the vegetable diet of 
the cliff dweller. The dog and the turkey were com- 
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A millers grinding stone and hand stone, 
ears of corn and a bowl of corn meal: essen- 
tial things in every cliff dweller household 


panions of the cliff dweller, but the great American 
bird was not destined for the table—only kept for its 
useful feathers which were plucked to make garments 
and prayer offerings. The turkey was also an 
excellent guard for the cliff house, better even than a 
dog, to give notice of intrusions, and willing to fight 
on any occasion. Mice, rats, and bugs, these pests 
that have attended on man and spoiled his goods 
since the beginning, succeeded in getting their 
customary share, and there was no cat to keep them 
at the natural balance. 

The cliff dweiler’s housewife guarded the family 
stores in her care as she did her children, and con- 
scientiously went over the corn bin from time to time, 
brushing each ear to dislodge insects and dust. The 
economies of corn were carried to an amazing thor- 
oughness and exactness. No part of this first of 
American life-sustaining plants from the kernel to the 
withered shuck was useless; its role in the social, 
economic and religious life of the tribe was complete. 
The conversion of corn into numerous and palatable 
varieties of food reached a high degree of perfection 
and along with the agriculture, storage and cooking 
of corn there arose a host of tools, vessels, mills and 
what not, that stand at the beginnings of great in- 
dustries that modern life and make it 
agreeable. 
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The stone slabs on which corn was ground, those 
on which it was cooked, the ornamented vessels in 
which the meal was mixed are mute testimonies of the 
cliff dweller’s housekeeping. The once bright, now 
faded, ears of corn found occasionally in the ancient 
debris of the cliff houses seem still warm from the 
touch of the dusky mother who saw in them the 
promise of the nature gods that her people should 
continue to multiply and replenish the earth. 

The cliff houses lined along the narrow ledge under 
the great rock canopy excite our admiration of the 
skill, energy and resourcefulness of the builders. 
Some of the villages that picturesquely line the 
stupendous cliffs should rank with the great construc- 
tions of the world and might be placed not far below 
the cyclopean labors of Egypt. The villages were 
complete for all the social and religious needs of the 
inhabitants, and not only designed for all the 
requirements of cliff-dweller housekeeping, but for 
all the rather complex functions of cliff-dweller life. 
Here can be recognized the subterranean chambers 
where the secrets of the religious life were hid, the 
house of the chief, the tower from which the speaker 
chief sent forth his reverberating announcements, the 
dance plazas, the grinding and cooking of the homes 
of the families, the turkey pen and all that go to make 
up a well-organized home of a tribe completely at one 
with its surroundings. 

Cliff-dweller housekeeping would have been a 
failure without pottery, and here as in innumerable 
instances, woman shone as an originator of the essen- 
tial crafts. 

There is here then the material for a fascinating 
picture of the family of these people who lived during 
American mediaeval times, under the earth in the 
vast ancient canyons of the Southwest, leaving as 
sole records the fascinating work of their hands, and 
one can guess that as Hopi Ta Ita, the cliff-dweller 
mother, crooned her lullaby to the child at her breast 





Fire bowl, with clay on the bottom, used to keep a small fire; fragments of an ancient coiled basket; decorated vase with handle; 
water vase of decorated coil ware; dipper and stone hammer from ancient Pueblo villages in the cliffs of New Mexico 
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The camera cannoli do justice to the handicrafts of the Southwestern Indian. Nor can we, in such limiled space. 
describe the skill with which utility, beauty and religious symbolism were combined in the pottery shown above 


she dreamed, if it was a boy, 
of him as the chief of his 
tribe, a ruler of the country 
as far as the eye could reach. 
Or, if it was a daughter, of 
that one as the helpmate of 
such chief as she might wish 
a son to be. For when the 
household cares of the day 
have been completed, to the 
universal motherhood, whether 
it existed in the past in the 
rock-domed habitations of the 
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Depending upon nature for motifs of design, 
as well as a source of supply for dyes and 
other raw materials, these nimble - fingered 
Hopi maidens produce rugs and basketry that 
are models of beauty and skilled workmanship 


cliff dwellers, or the present- 
day marble-fronted apartment 
houses high up above the 
canyon-like street, such dreams 
are prone to come. Only for 
the mystic moonlight which 
once wove strange spells of 
fancy, must be substituted 
the poignant rays of the 
avenue’s electric lamp, and 
for the deep silence of the 
desert the all-entrancing roar 
of the city. 
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‘Tales from the 


House in the Valley 


HE house lies 
‘To the west side 

of the valley at 
the foot of the hills. 
[ts walls, built of adobe 
dug from the soil, are 
sombre and gray like 
the land. In front, 


By Stewart Culin 





The romance, superstitions and tragedies of the 
Southwest's lonely wastes are revived with unusual 
realism in this hitherto unpublished collection of 
fragmentary tales. 

Behind these brief descriptions, written by Mr. 
Culin while stopping at the old Franciscan House at 
St. Michaels, Arizona, one sees the picturesque figures 


weary way. Hereisa 
refuge from thirst and 
hunger and the blind- 
ing sand. Here one 
forgets the perils of 
that road, where the 
lean bear, awakened 
from his winter sleep 





supported amid a pile 
of stones, stands a 


of a day that is past. 





is welcomed for the 
sake of company. 








huge wooden 
All around is the sage-covered, wind-swept desert. 
Above in the sky, the fleecy clouds roll in slow but 
incessant motion, and clear against that sky stands 
the cross, a mark and signal through the miles of 
waste. Just beyond the house, below the rise, runs 
the great high road, an endless dust-laden trail, 
stretching far northward to Wimber and Windy 
Lock, and thence on to the Devil’s Hole and deserts 
far beyond. The house is a refuge for wayfarers 
by that trail, whether mounted or afoot. To all 
alike, prospector or trader, roving Indian or Mexican 
herder, the long-robed fathers accord an equal wel- 
come. And pleasant it is to tarry here upon that 


cross. 


Around the house 
the teamsters make their camps. Horses neigh and 
rattle their chains, dogs bark, and the sound of the 
axe rings clear and sharp, while the air is perfumed 
with the smoke of the new-made fires. Indoors, 
as night falls, the older guests crowd the common 
room where the fathers assemble after vespers. A 
fire of pinon boughs burns on the hearth and by its 
light, the priests and guests engage in converse till 
the bed-time hour. On many a night have I listened 
to the talk and stories beside the fire, the abbot 
seated in his oaken chair with his fine clean-shaven 
face illumined by the ruddy glow. 

And these are some of the tales that were told: 


The Captain's Story 


that are interwoven around the southern moun- 

tains there was none that made a stronger 
appeal to my fancy than the tale of Don Diego del 
Cordobar. Everyone has heard of that wonderful 
march, the memory of which survives in the name 
of the Spaniard’s Trail. 

“Everyone has heard of Don Diego’s burial and 
how when the hand of death was upon him, he 
commanded his men to carry him to the cave. 
There, clad in armor, a golden chain about his neck, 
and his sword clasped in his hand, he sits to await 
the Judgment Day. 

“Secure in the spell his Moorish servant cast around 
his tomb, the place remains inviolate, though many, 
led by cupidity and the spirit of adventure, have 
pursued the quest. A strange fatality is reputed to 


: QO: the many stories of magic and enchantment 


*Copyright 1920 by Stewart Culin 
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have accompanied these expeditions. A misstep 
upon the trail has precipitated horse and rider into 
the depths of the canyon; a falling rock, bounding 
down the mountain side, has carried the seeker 
with it, or a sudden flood in one of the narrow 
defiles has overwhelmed and engulfed him. In 
spite, however, of these misadventures, the stories 
of Don Diego’s treasure, the ring set with emerald, 
and the chain of gold, still lure others to the search, 
and each year adds to the number of its victims. 

“T little thought when I first heard the tale that I, 
too, should be tempted to trace the fatal march 
across the mountains, and try to find the hidden 
sepulchre. For the treasure I did not care. At the 
same time I dreamed of the brave old soldier, 
propped in his corroding armor, with his sword, 
perchance some rare Toledo blade, and the collar, 
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wrought it might be, by the hand of Benevenuto 
himself. The record is meagre, and some parchment 
might tell more of the journey and add another and 
most precious page to the early history of our land. 
Inspired chiefly by historic zeal, I re-mapped the 
famous route, and read over and over the narrative 
of the expedition, always pausing at the place where 
the priest records the circumstances of Don Diego’s 
death. “And on the 23rd day of the march, it being 
Epiphany Sunday, Don Diego, wounded and about 
to die, directed his men to carry him to a cave in 
the canyon and there leave him, and one man, his 
servant, remained with his master’s body.” 

“Soon after completing the map, I determined to 
traverse Don Diego’s route, it might be to find his 
missing grave in the mountains. My preparations 
were simple. I obtained a month’s leave and pack- 
ing only a carbine, in addition to the poncho and 
blanket, on my saddle, I started out alone along the 
northeast trail. I planned to proceed by forced 
marches, having noted the springs and water holes 
on the way. My destination on the first day was the 
trader’s store at the foot of Black Mountain, twenty 
leagues from the post. At sunset I could see the 
mountain, sharply defined against the sky. The 
coyotes hunting rabbits, cast long shadows across 
the level trail, and one old wolf followed my horse 
for miles. I rose the next morning before dawn, 
and by noon had ascended the foothills and crossed 
the lower spurs of the range. The trail was sharply 
defined and I continued on until at the end of the 
third day I found myself in the midst of the moun- 
tains. There was a north wind blowing, and the sun 
set in a resplendent glow that transformed the sum- 
mits into flames and gold. Then night came sud- 
denly and I made a pillow of my saddle, and rolled 
myself in my blanket to sleep on the ledge. There 
was no water. The spring lay in a deep canyon 
beyond. 

“At daybreak the wind rose again, blowing keener 
and stronger; the air was filled with stones and 


sand; the sky was obscured; further progress was 
impossible. I covered my face and lay upon the 
earth, while my horse crouched in the shelter of the 
rocks. Above the roar rose reports like Khe noise of 
distant cannon, and never for a moment ceased the 
blast. Only towards night the wind fell, but then 
thirst assailed me; my tongue rattled dry in my 
mouth; both horse and rider were perishing. The 
storm continued for two days. On the third morning 
nature was again serene. Weak and exhausted, 
I saddled, and leading my horse along the trail, 
wearily made my descent to the spring. Here alas, 
a new misfortune awaited me: the pit was dry and 
filled with fine dry sand. With feverish energy I 
tried to dig it out with my hands, but no trace of 
moisture rewarded my effort. It was then I realized 
the folly of the search and the danger of my situa- 
tion, without water, in the heart of these desolate 
mountains. Half in a frenzy I discharged my car- 
bine. The echoes rolled sharp and fast, but there 
was no other answer to my signal. Summoning all 
my resolution, I lightened my load, abandoned my 
saddle, and started to return. I quickly lost all 
account of time. Now and again I would see lakes of 
shimmering water that would vanish at my approach. 
Sometimes I would hear sounds like the chime of 
bells or the notes of a distant organ. Then, in a 
moment of consciousness, I descried a thin column of 
smoke rising above the tree tops in the valley 
below. With a supreme effort I hastened on and 
just alive, found myself at last in an Indian herder’s 
camp. The woman brought water and gave me 
food, and when I had sufficiently revived, guided me 
to the hogan, from whence in due course, by easy 
journeys I rode back to the post. 

“And still in his mountain cave sits Don Diego 
del Cordobar, clad in armor, a golden chain about his 
neck and his sword clasped in his bony hand, await- 
ing the Judgment Day. For till then none may 
break the spell cast by the Moor, his servant, 
around his tomb.” 


The Prospector’s Story 


ring, a trifling, childish toy that bound the 

phalangeal tip below the nail. From time to 
time his spare right hand would furtively seek this 
ring and all his thoughts seemed fixed upon it. “That 
ring,” he said, “I found in a grave in the mountains. 
I was alone, prospecting, and beneath a projecting 
ledge there lay a skeleton. The bones, shining and 
white, were orderly disposed, the skull reclining upon 
the outstretched arm. I marvelled, for the skeleton 


IS little finger was encircled witha thin copper 


seemed like a thing asleep. There was nought beside 
the bones, save on one finger this copper ring. I bent 
and plucked it from the fleshless hand. Then, half 
ashamed at having robbed the dead, I loosed an 
extra blanket from my saddle and threw it across 
the crevice to shut the thing from sight. 

“The trail led northward through the canyon, and 
across the range, skirting the rocky ledges till from 
the summit I could see the long procession of the 
pillared buttes stretching in order to the setting sun. 
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The burros picked their way across the slippery 
tables, and then down, but darkness came amid 
the sheer descent. Hoping to reach the spring, I 
pressed on, giving my mare free rein. The bells of 
the pack train clanked with uncertain sound. The 
mare shied, and I saw a light, a camp fire on the 
trail. Soothing my restive mount, I gradually drew 
near. A solitary Indian woman was cooking beside 
the fire. She seemed undisturbed at my approach, 
and continued to mould the flour cakes and lay them 
upon a thin flat stone that rested on the coals. When 
| dismounted, she turned and addressed me. ‘Sit 
and eat,’ she said. A twig flared in a sudden blaze 
and I saw she was a slip of a girl, with delicate features 
and luminous eyes. Her voice was low and musical, 
and she spoke modestly, with a gentle, winning 
smile. As I replied, my mare started violently, 
wresting the rein from my hand. I caught the bridle, 
and the light went out nor could the camp fire be 


seen. Both girl and fire had disappeared. For a 
space I remained motionless in the darkness. Then 
the silence was broken by the clank of the bells. 
Uncertain of the trail, I loosened the packs, staked 
my horse with a short rope, made a dry camp and 
went to sleep. At daylight, I awoke, and looked for 
the remains of the fire. There was the thin flat stone 
and the ashes beside the trail. But the fire was a 
fire of days long past—no one could tell when it had 
been extinguished. 

“The next day, I told the story, with no mention 
of the ring, to the old medicine man in the hogan at 
the spring below the mountain. He only whispered 
‘chinde’ under his breath, nor do I know a better 
explanation. And still when I ride at night and a 
camp fire burns on the trail, the mare trembles and 
shies, and my bridle hand touches the ring as I 
tighten the rein, thinking of the lone grave, and the 
vision on the mountain.” 


The Mearcan’s Tale 


The earth was red. The sun blazed red in the 

sky. Ared stream gushed from my arm and the 
foam on snaffle and flank was stained with blood. 
I had distanced them all, yet two pressed close 
behind when I rode to fall prone in the midst of the 
town. You know that town. You know its ladders 
and high terraced rooms, where, in an upper chamber, 
I lay hid, tended by women till my wound was healed 
and strength returned. 

“Night gave me freedom and I ventured out to sit 
upon the rooftop and survey the stars. Then I was 
filled with longings; from below came sounds of 
laughter, household talk—lights blazed in the ovens, 
smoke arose. And while I watched, a sad-faced girl 
upon the parapet gazed with me on the moon that 
rose full-orbed above the mountain. She was a 
captive, stolen from the South and sold to service for 
some strings of beads. Hopeless she was, despairing, 
till in talk she whispered her sad tale and all her 
fears. Night after night we sat alone upon the top- 
most wall until again the moon rose full above the 
mountain. Night after night we sat and watched 
the stars and, all unmindful of the chanting priests, 
whispered soft words of cheer. For all that month 
the land was parched and the rain priests, locked in 
their painted house, danced without ceasing for the 
longed-for showers. 


[te « from the South. Why it matters not. 
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‘The earth was red, the sun blazed red in the sky. 
‘Give us rain! Give us rain!’ was the one unceasing 
cry, but there was neither rain nor cloud. 

“Laughter was stilled and the pleasant hum at eve 
replaced by ominous murmurs from the despair- 
ing throng. But I, oblivious in my new-found 
joy, forgot the past, nor gave thought of the 
twain. 

“One morn the war chief came with a decree. The 
council had condemned me as a witch whose spells 
had dried the springs. Restrained by fear and sense 
of shame at injury done a guest, no harm was 
ordered, save that I should be sent without the outer 
wall. Thus had the brothers, waiting in the court, 
by cunning joined with patience, won their prey. 

“But when the grim old chief, mantling his violence 
with courteous words, forth would have led me to the 
parched red plain, the woman who had fed me and 
whose house had furnished my asylum, rose in 
wrath. ‘Touch him not!’ she cried. ‘He is 
mine!’ 

“At this the maid, who stood a-tremble, raised her 
downcast eyes and I, replying with a single look, 
revealed the close-hid secret of my heart. 

“The earth was red, the sun blazed red in the sky, 
and two rode northward, she and I, and as we 
galloped—nor looked behind, the blood in our veins 
coursed as stirred by wine.” 


Continued on page Fifteen 



















Tae dances go on for hours despite 
the swellering heat and blinding glare, 
while a large and appreciative audience 
looks on. 

In the foreground three important 
personages, sacred Rain Bringers, pause 
for a moment in the impressive ritual 
while the camera clicks. 





Onze must experience the withering 
reflected heat and choking alkali dust of 
the Arizona deserts to appreciate to the 


full the elaborate preparations and the 


solemnity of the Rain Dances which 
are held each year in the villages of the 
Hopi Indians. Here is shown one of 
many intricate and weird numbers 
which mark the event. 


The Sun Dance Rock 
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The Preacher’s Story 


the Reformed Church. For many years I held 

the chair of Systematic Theology in Berean 
College. With due modesty I may say that I am 
the author of a work on the Ten Lost Tribes whose 
wanderings I have traced to the very region in which 
you dwell. When in course I was made professor 
emeritus, I became free to pursue the cherished 
dream of my life and devote myself to the demonstra- 
tion of the identity of the Indian with Israel. Taking 
with me nothing but a copy of my well-known book 
and a sum of money sufficient for my journey, I 
traversed the country, visiting tribe after tribe, 
gathering everywhere renewed confirmation of the 
truth of my theory. I have always believed that 
some day I shall find a remote and hitherto undis- 
covered band, speaking a pure Semitic tongue, 
with ark and tabernacle, and mayhap the tablets of 
stone. Many times have I rehearsed the words with 
which I shall address them, when with hands up- 
lifted I shall ascend to the high place, and crown my 
life-work with glorious fruition. 

“T had been led by the signs upon the rocks to the 
great canyon lying to the west among the mountains. 
Its vertical walls rise hundreds of feet, so that its 
midmost floor alone is penetrated by the midday sun. 
Its tributaries extend like tentacles into either side. 
As a great monster it divides the land, close hidden 
and concealed, nursing strange mysteries within 
its depths that few have had courage to explore. 

“T entered the canyon from the west, camping at 
nightfall in some sheltered cove at the foot of the 
rocks, and spending my days in studying the hiero- 
glyphs that are painted and graven upon the walls. 
Desolate and remote as the canyon seems, one is ever 
conscious of an inner, hidden life. By day it is a 
kind of high road for the wandering tribesmen that 
dwell around. At night, if overtaken, they lie close 
huddled around their fires. But it is then, when 
visible nature has gone to rest, one hears strange 
noises and sees lights in the dwellings far up amid the 
rocks. For fear of these the Indians refrain from 
whistling and are chary of speech. ‘Chinde,’ they 
whisper, sprinkling meal from their pouches, while 
the babies cry and dogs whimper at the sound. 

“I was somewhat more tolerant of their supersti- 
tions when night after night in my solitary camp, 
I heard the steady clink of the rock hammer over- 
head and even fancied I could discern the rasping 
sound of the millstones. Albeit I could see the 
lights high on the ledge upon the opposite wall. So 
constant were these lights, that journeying with the 
Indians up the long trail, I had them lower me down 
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. A° you may have surmised I am a clergyman of 


to the ledge itself. There was a parapet and long- 
abandoned houses built of stone, with floors deep 
covered with fine trackless dust. ‘Chinde!’ they 
said, ‘Chinde!’ sprinkling themselves with meal, nor 
could they be persuaded to join me upon subsequent 
expeditions. Nevertheless I pursued my search. 
“As I penetrated deeper into the canyon the graven 
legends became more numerous and significant. 
There were fewer visitors by day, but at nightfall 
the noises and the lights grew more vivid and 
striking. I had reached a great natural amphi- 
theatre where the canyon widened and the wall 
overhung a kind of town beneath its projecting 
edge. At this place I determined to make a final 
and exhaustive examination of the ruins. Entrance 
to them, save at one point, was absolutely cut off. 
Even at this approach, the trail was marked with 
hand holes in the vertical rock and guarded midway 
by a tall round tower pierced with narrow slits for 
arrows. Access to the ledge was obtained through 
this tower. The Indians had long since deserted me. 
With infinite difficulty I succeeded in dragging myself 
up the face of the wall, until at the base of the tower, 
I pulled myself through the doorway. Once inside, 
I had entire command of the trail. The dust- 
covered floor was bare except for a few fallen stones. 
The roof was open to the sky. At my right was the 
hole by which I had entered, and above, on the left 
the doorway leading to the trail along the ledge. 
The opportunity was propitious and I decided to 
remain in the tower through the night. I arranged a 
smooth rock for a seat and placed myself where I could 
observe the houses on the ledge through the opening. 
“As night fell the silence was broken by the home- 
returning swallows that whirled in and out of the 
tower in their flight, and bats flew squeaking. The 
crickets, too, began their song, and an owl in a tree 
below hooted vociferously. As the hours went on 
their natural noises ceased, only from the canyon 
beyond I could hear the bark of some distant coyote. 
Even this ceased at last—the stillness became pro- 
found. Then from the ledge I heard the sound I 
had mistaken for the corn mills. It was the same 
harsh thump, but it had a different measure, with a 
scuffling and a shuffling like the tread of many feet. 
I strained my eyes into the darkness. The ledge 
and all beyond were inky black. At this moment 
a passing cloud revealed the moon, and by its light, 
standing upon the edge of the cliff, I saw a row of 
men—naked—hideously painted—dancing in line. 
In their hands they carried rattles which they shook 
with a measured mechanical beat. I tried to count 
them, when they turned, their leader facing me, 
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continuing the dance. Again they turned, this time 
toward the rock, and so on, dancing without pause. 
Watching intently, I failed to notice that at each 
movement they drew nearer until at last, in af- 
fright, I started back with a cry, whereat the entire 
crew rushed forward to the tower. 

“My only safety was in flight. I threw myself 
through the doorway, and unmindful of the descent, 
half slid, half fell down the face of the rock. With- 
out looking behind I ran precipitately through the 
canyon. By daylight I had reached a friendly camp, 
but when I tried to tell my story, the Indians shrank 
from my approach, muttering ‘Chinde’ and _sprink- 


ling meal from their sacks. Borrowing a horse I rode 
swiftly to the Fort. The Commandant listened 
politely to my tale, and at my urgent request sent a 
sergeant with a squad of troopers to ride with me to 
the canyon. Alas for my hopes. In the brief in- 
terval that had elapsed, the great overhanging rock 
had become detached, and ledge, ruins and tower 
swallowed up in some great convulsion of nature. 
I left the canyon with mingled feelings of fear and 
regret, yet undismayed, I still pursue the search, 
well assured that some day I shall find the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, and lifting up my hands shall cry: 
‘Blessed be the name of the Lord!’ ”’ 


The Abbot's Story 


ES,”’ replied the abbot, “I might tell a tale. 
Although the great logsmolders and time grows 
apace, the wind a-whistling and the rising moon 

suggests a story of the earlier years. Then as now 

peace reigned in the valley, and our lives, serene and 
tranquil, passed in work and prayer. Our only 
neighbor was the negro Jim who dwelt in a rude 
cabin just beyond the gate. For all we knew, he 
was a harmless fellow who would sit at eve and play 
upon a fiddle in his door. He did no work, and it 
was said, he made his livelihood at cards and dice. 

However that may be, and his lamp burned late, he 

seemed to share the favor God vouchsafed us all. 

This negro Jim had a companion, a kind of familiar, 

a raven, black as night, that lodged beneath his roof. 

Firm friends were they. 

“The bird was ever at his call. Jim seldom spoke 
save to the raven who would make reply, clucking 
and piping quite as though he knew the lingua franca 
of all birds and beasts. The Indians feared the black 
Mexican, as they called the man; the bird they feared 
still more, and even their fierce dogs would yelp and 
whine if he but crossed their path. When Jim would 
ride, and well he rode, the raven would fly with him, 
soaring high and far, to dash and light upon the horse 
orman. Ah, he was rarely clean, that shrewd, fierce 
bird, and vain! Each morning he would bathe, and 


prink and prune his feathers, and his red-lidded eyes 
would blaze and glitter as from fires within. 

*T had thought to try to learn the secret of this rare 
companionship, when on a night a stranger came for 
lodging at the convent. In the morn, we found the 
negro’s body bruised and cold. The stranger and 
the bird had flown. 

“Tt was the winter following when again at night, 
amid the storm, the stranger reappeared. Wild- 
eyed, disheveled, ragged and distraught, he burst 
upon us trembling, crazed with fear. Declining food, 
he whispered first his name, a name of evil known 
both far and near. Then as now, the lights burned 
lower and the complaining wind rose even fiercer, 
while with each sound, at every shadow, he would 
start and moan. So filled with horror was he that 
the wild outer roar seemed but a zephyr to the storm 
within. At once a mighty blast broke open wide the 
door. None stirred, waiting some new-come guest. 
Him welcoming, the stranger shrieked aloud: “The 
bird! The bird!’ he cried and, rushing out, the night 
concealed him from our further sight. Then as now 
the moon shone full and clear. Faintly from afar 
came the quick patter of a horse’s hoofs, while fast 
athwart the moon a black mass rushed. Hark! 
do you hear the sound? Is that a cloud that now 
obscures the moon?” 


The Priest's Story 


* UR lives are full of miracles, yet custom and 
O:: or else, mayhap, some wise provision of 
the general plan obscures them from our 
knowledge and we dwell, quite unafraid and safe, 
while spirits rage and unlaid ghosts invest and 
penetrate the very fabric of our being. In solitude 


and at night, when the senses are quickened and the 
soul escapes its mortal thralldom for a space, we 
may in conscious freedom know and mingle with 
the spirit world. 

“Many years since I directed the rebuilding of the 
old church of St. Joseph of Arimathea. The 
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structure had fallen into decay. Its adobe walls 
were cracked and furrowed with the rain and worn 
and corroded by the wind. Even the great cedar 
beams that supported the roof seemed ready to drop 
from their position, and ruin and desolation kept 
apace. Now thanks to the pious zeal of the in- 
habitants of the town, walls, roof and tower had 
been completely restored, and the long deserted 
cloisters made clean and habitable, so that for a 
time I dwelt in one of the ancient cells. It was in 
the floor of this cell that we found the bones; fine 
delicate human bones, like those of a girl. The 
coffin, if such had been, had long since rotted away, 
leaving the bones scattered and intermingled with 
the soft pulverulent earth. With gentle care they 
had been placed aside, to be reinterred in holy 
ground after the feast. 

“Tt was the eve of St. John. Fatigued with the 
heat and labor of the day, in accordance with my 
custom I ascended to the roof to smoke and meditate 
before retiring. Below and around the plain 
stretched like the sea. The distant mountains rose 
like islands at its rim, and one vast cape stretched 
like a continent against the sky. When at last the 
purples of the twilight had deepened into black, 
fires twinkled and glowed, fires that studded the 
plain like stars. I sat and watched them, listening 
to the coyotes’ cry and then when the last faint rack 
of the moon had tilted below the distant rim, and 
the warm breath of the night suddenly grown chill 
I descended the ladder to the cloister. 

“T closed the cell door that night, swung the beam 


that served in lieu of lock in place and went to sleep. 
It was a troubled sleep, broken by fitful dreams, 
until at last | awoke. There was some one singing— 
a woman’s voice, soft and plaintive, crooning a 
cradle song such as Mexican mothers use to lull 
their child. The song ceased, sleep overcame me, 
and I awoke again. I was conscious of something 
in the room, something that wailed and sobbed, so 
that fear overcame me and I prayed, and drew the 
blanket around my head and strove to shut out the 
sound. At this the sobbing thing came nearer and 
a hand, soft and delicate, like that of a child, clasped 
mine as if to drag me from the couch. I sprang up 
with a cry and made a light. The cell was empty. 
Guarding the flame from the draft, I retraced my 
way through the cloister and ascended to the roof. 
The night was silent and calm, save that the twin- 
kling lights seemed to move and dance amid the 
plain. For a moment I was reassured. Then 
there came a wild piercing cry, a cry of anguish, 
fierce oaths, and the sound of footsteps—the lights 
disappeared with a rush, and I knew no more. 
When consciousness came again, I was lying upon 
the parapet of the church. The sun had risen and 
the plain stretched golden and refulgent in the 
awakened day. Two of the Mexicans were bending 
over me. I told them nothing of the events of the 
night, nor did they seek to know. But the church 
stands as of old. Its walls are cracked and furrowed 
with the rain and worn by the wind. Thecedar beams 
have fallen, and the cloister, once more over-grown is 
again abandoned to the coyote and the rattlesnake.” 





i-yee! my Yellow-Bird-Woman, 
IA My né-ne—moosh, ai-yee! my Loved-One, 
Be not afraid of my eyes! 
Beat against me no longer; 
Come! Come with a yielding of limbs. 
Ai-yee! woman, woman, 
Trembling there in the tepee 
Like the doe in the season of rutting, 
Why foolishly fearest thou me? 
Beat against me no longer! 
Be not afraid of my eyes! 
Cast the strange doubts from thy bosom! 
Be not as the flat-breasted squaw-sich 
Who feels the first womanly yearnings 
And hides, by the law of our people, 
Alone three sleeps in the forest; 
Be not as that brooding young maiden 
Who wanders forlorn in the cedars, 
And slumbers with troubled dreams, 
To awaken suddenly, fearing 
The hot throbbing blood in her bosom, 
The strange eager life in her limbs. 
Ai-yee! foolish one, woman, 
Cast the strange fears from thy heart! 
Wash the red shame from thy face! 
Be not afraid of my glances! 





Beat Against Me No Longer 


A Chippewa Love Song 
By Lew Sarett 


e as the young silver birch 

In the Moon-of-the-Green-Growing-Grasses— 
Who sings with the thrill of the sap 
As it leaps to the south wind’s caresses; 
Who yields her rain-swollen buds 
To the kiss of the sun with glad dancing. 
Be as the cool tranquil moon 
Who flings off her silver-blue blanket 
To bare her white breast to the pine; 
Who walks through the many-eyed night 
In her gleaming white nudeness 
With proud eyes that will not look down. 
Be as the sun in her glory, 
Who dances across the blue day, 
And flings her red soul, fierce-burning, 
Into the arms of the twilight. 
Ai-yee! foolish one, woman, 
Be as the sun and the moon! 
Cast the strange doubts from thy bosom! 
Wash the red shame from thy face! 
Thou art a woman, a woman! 
Beat against me no longer! 
Be not afraid of my eyes! 


From “Many, Many Moons”—Henry Holt & Co. 
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A BLAcKFEET INITIATION 


© Underwood & Underwood 








HE Blackfeet Indians, north- 

western Montana—mentioned in 

Mary Roberts Rinehart’s article in 
this issue of The American Indian— 
cling fondly to their traditions. In a 
land of breath-taking mountain heights 
and woodland vistas, they keep alive the 
ceremonies, songs and dances which 
originated in the dim past. 

Occasionally as a special token of ap- 
preciation a “‘paleface” is made a mem- 
ber of the tribe. This honor was conferred 
upon Mary Roberts Rinehart, her title 
being ‘‘Pitamakan”’ or ‘Running Eagle.” 

The illustration shows the beginning of 
an initiation ceremony. The Medicine 
Man is smearing upon the face of the 
novitiate a paint made from red, blue, 
yellow and black clays which are found 
in the vicinity and which are mized to 
desired consistency with bacon grease. 
The entire performance is accompained 
by impressive chants and the throbbing of 
drums. The Medicine Man’s assistant 
holds the head-dresses which are worn 
during the ceremony. 
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An InpIAN Baptism 





HE American Indian is profound 

in his religious beliefs, and re- 

ligious ritual plays an important 
part in the customs of every tribe. Many 
Christian and Indian observances are 
strikingly similar. Here for example, is 
the Indian counterpart of baptism— 
Blackfeet mothers bringing their babies 
to the Medicine Man who places upon 
each chubby copper colored visage the 
mystic symbol of the Sun God. As the 
Blackfeet are true disciples of Theodore 
Roosevelt the baptismal services often 
consume several hours. 
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The Indian and the Horse 


By Clark Wissler 


HE typical In- 
dian in the minds 
of our people is 
the half wild horseman 
of the Great West who, 
with flying hair and 





In the following article Dr. Wissler, who has made 
an exhaustive study of the subject, gives us some inter- 
esting facts concerning the origin of the horse in 
America, and the manner in which the wild herds bred 


from the horses of Coronado and De Soto, were utilized 


the Arkansas River in 
1541; and that Coro- 
nado, who had come 
up from Mexico into 
what is now New 
Mexico, spent a winter 


nude but painted body, by the American Indian. 


rode wildly after the 





near Sante Fé in\1540. 
But Coronado did 








buffalo and fearlessly 

against theenemy. Above all, he isseenas a horseman 
and our literature abounds with narratives woven 
around his feats of horsemanship and his attachment 
to his mount. The Plains Indian, as he is called, is far 
and away the most picturesque and has inspired the 
artists of the world from the days of Catlin to the 
present. It may be doubted if there is any similar 
group of aboriginal peoples so universally known. 
The high place the Indians of the United States 
hold in the art and literature of the world is 
a fine testimonial to their inherent worth, their 
chief merits lying in their unique individuality and 
their deep feeling for nature. But the curious thing 
about the Indian’s horse is that he came by it after 
the discovery of America in 1492; it was in no sense 
a part of his aboriginal life and therefore entirely 
foreign to his culture. Nevertheless, we find that 
many of our western tribes were to all appearances 
thoroughgoing horsemen when first met by white 
men. Further, immense herds of wild horses were 
met with west of the Mississippi. These facts were 
so impressive that many early observers were led to 
believe the horse reached this continent in some 
mysterious manner long before the days of Columbus. 
This is incorrect, for though palaeontologists tell 
us that the remote ancestors of the horse once 
roamed this continent, they became extinct ages ago, 
presumably long before the ancestors of the Indians 
found their way here from the Old World. But the 
mystery remains as to how the horse could so quickly 
spread over the country and the various western 
Indian tribes become horsemen in less than a genera- 
tion. Yet, like most mysteries, the secret is not past 
finding out and it is this story of the Indian and 
the horse that we give you here. 

Most people abhor dates, but sometimes they are 
unavoidable. We shall, of necessity, use a few of 
them. The first heroic attempts to explore the 
interior of the United States were made by the 
Spaniards. History will tell you that De Soto 
reached the Mississippi not far from the mouth of 


more: with a large 
party he set out toward the northeast, ultimately 
reaching Nebraska, so historians say. As every 
schoolboy knows, De Soto died at the Mississippi 
and his followers were in sore straits, but all this 
time they and Coronado were within striking dis- 
tance of each other without knowing it. 

Now, you ask what has all this to do with the 
Indian and his horse? It has everything to do with 
it. Both De Soto and Coronado were well pro- 
vided with horses. It was still the day of armor and 
plumed knights when every man of valor rode a 
dashing stallion. In the pack trains there were 
mares, too, from all account. Further, according to 
the narratives of the time, many of Coronado’s 
horses escaped and De Soto’s followers abandoned 
all of theirs when they took to boats for the descent 
of the Mississippi. Here then we have the beginning, 
the introduction of wild horses into the grass lands 
west of the Mississippi in 1541. As these were the 
first exploring parties to reach that country we 
can be absolutely sure of the date for the first appear- 
ance of the horse in the Great West. 

Cortez landed in Mexico just twenty years before 
Coronado brought horses over the Rio Grande into 
what is now the United States, but during that 
interval numerous Spanish settlements were estab- 
lished in Mexico and horse-raising greatly developed. 
Horses escaping from Mexico could easily have made 
their way across the Rio Grande into Texas and 
thence to the great grass lands of our Western States. 
We can be certain then, that the Indians of our plains 
did not meet the horse before 1541, or approximately 
fifty years after the discovery of America. 

Let us now turn to the time of the great French 
explorers of Canada and the interior of the United 
States, the great romantic era in our history. It was 
not until many years after De Soto’s unfortunate 
expedition that the French established themselves 
in Canada, the earliest settlement being at Quebec 
about 1608, but from that time our growth was rapid 
and there sprang up a trade in furs for which Canada 
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l 9 Old Spanish Bits found among _ the 
* Navajo and the Crow. The first type 
appears in collections under the date of 1787, 
the second is known as early as 1600. One can 
only guess at the age of these particular bits; it 
is not impossible that they came in before 1800. 


A Woman's Saddle.— With bows of antler 
Blackfoot Indians. 


A Beaded Saddle Cloth— Buffalo hide, 
Teton-Dakota. 


5 A Man’s Saddle.—With wooden side bars 


and elkhorn bows. 


Crow Indians. 
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Courtesy of the Museum of Natural History, New York 





Finely Carved Saddle.—Entirely of wood. 
Menomini Indians. 


7 Plains Indians in Camp.—The women are 
dressing buffalo hides; the boys are amusing 
themselves and in the distance are horses and 
buffalo. In the foreground, to the right, is a 
saddle in the making. The rawhide covering 
is staked down that it may firmly set to the frame 
as it dries. 


(The picture was painted ‘by Catlin in 1833. 
The original is in the Mills Collection.) 
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is still famous. Curiously enough, history informs 
us that for the first time a single horse was brought 
over in a French ship in 1647. The English did better 
than this, for it is recorded that the first shipment of 
horses reached New England in 1629. Perhaps 
Virginia received horses a little earlier, anyway wild 
horses, the offspring of escaped farm animals, be- 
came a pest by 1669. We have very little data as to 
the use of the horse by the Indians of the east, but it 
appears that they acquired some knowledge of riding. 
But riding through a primeval forest is one thing and 
galloping over the plains another. Even the white 
pioneer of the east preferred to travel afoot or by 
canoe. So it came about that all the forest Indians 
remained what they were, grand masters of woodcraft. 

Out in the open grass land of the west it was 
another story. The dauntless La Salle came down 
the Mississippi about 1680 and near where St. Louis 
now stands his party met Indians riding horses. 
The Indians to the north along the Upper Mississippi 
had no horses at that time. We can be sure, therefore, 
that between 1541 ana 1680 all the tribes south of 
the lower Missouri River became horse Indians. 
Later the French established themselves west of 
Lake Superior and in 1751 sent a detachment west- 
ward to the vicinity of Calgary, Alberta. Here they 
met something new to their experience, for the 
Indians of the locality came up on horses, with 
saddles and other trappings, suggesting Spanish 
styles. We meet with confirmation of this, for 
three years later (1754), the Hudson Bay Company, 
from their posts on that Bay, sent out Anthony 
Hendry to explore the country to the west. From 
his journal it seems that he got as far out as Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, where he met the Blackfoot, who were 
so well supplied with horses that even the women and 
children rode. He kept a journal which has been 
preserved for us in the archives of the Hudson 
Bay Company. It is fascinating reading, but we 
shall pass over all but the following: 

“Their horses are turned out to grass, their legs 
being fettered; and when wanted, are fastened to 
lines cut of Buffalo skin, that stretches along & 
is fastened to stakes drove in the ground. They 
have hair halters, Buffalo skin pads & stirrups of the 
same. The horses are fine tractible animals, about 
14 hands high; lively and clean made. The Natives 
are good Horsemen, & kill the Buffalo on them.” 

Unfortunately, when Hendry returned with this 
wonderful tale of Indians with herds of horses, his 
superiors regarded him as an impostor; to them 
horse-using Indians were unthinkable. So he was 
discredited ; but we now know that he told the truth. 
It would be fascinating to go on narrating the ex- 
periences of early explorers and their first encounters 
with horse-using Indians, but our main objective 


has been attained. We now see the outlines of the 
history of the introduction of the European horse 
into Indian life. Before 1750 all the tribes between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, from the 
Blackfoot of the far north to the Comanche of the 
south had become horsemen. Some two hundred 
years had elapsed since the first pair of horses ran 
loose on the plains. 

All that precedes is but the bare outline of dry 
facts—the most fascinating part of the story remains 
hidden: viz., the personal adventures of the first 
Indians with their mounts. How did they learn to 
ride? Why did they prize the horse? Did they think 
it out for themselves, or did they have white teachers? 
I fear this interesting human side of the problem is 
forever lost to our view, but it can be read in part 
even though it be by inference. Here and there we 
meet with fragments of traditions that give us 
glimpses of the tale. For example, there is the narra- 
tive of the first horse the Pawnee ever saw. 

As the story runs, one evening as the sun was 
nearing the horizon, a startling sight met the eyes 
of a Pawnee walking near his village. A strange 
animal was approaching, the like of which he had 
never seen before. Long hair fringes hung from its 
head and neck and also from behind. As the Indian 
stood fast with astonishment, the strange creature 
caught sight of him and raising its head high in the air 
gave a friendly call, then approached with measured 
and dignified mien, pausing now and then to crop 
a tuft of grass. The Indian trembled with emotion 
rather than fear, for here, according to the teachings 
of his fathers, he was face to face with the greatest of 
mysteries. He was receiving a vision, for had not 
the Great Mystery spoken to him through this 
apparition! He began to pray and cry out that pity 
be taken upon him and that he be made worthy of 
the power he was about to receive. As the animal 
came nearer still, he saw that it was of many colors 
and upon its breast in white was the figure of the 
moon. As an Indian would see it, all this was the 
body paint of the god, or whatever it was, and hence- 
forth this man would so paint on ceremonial occas- 
ions. The man now approached the animal hesitat- 
ingly and was permitted to hang his head upon its 
neck. Here he prayed long and earnestly. 

When at last the Indian turned to go back to the 
village, the horse, for such it was, followed him. All 
the people ran out to see the wonderful sight, but 
the man called to them to keep back, for a very holy 
being was now to visit them. The great high priest 
of the village brought out his sacred pipe and made 
the smoke offering. Everybody prayed. The horse 
even permitted the priest to lay his hands upon him. 
Then the horse walked through the village and 
disappeared. 
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A Pad Saddle.—Dakota Indians. Among 

all tribes a simpler form of saddle was 
in use, consisting of a pad stuffed with buffalo 
hair. 


A Woman’s Saddle-—Wind River Shoshone. 

Saddles of Indian make are now a thing of 
the past, but specimens may be seen in our 
museums in various stages of dissolution. The 
one shown is fairly complete. Wood and raw- 
hide are the native materials to which are added 
iron rings and glass beads of white manufacture. 
In use a pad of buffalo skin, with the hair, was 
placed under the saddle and a folded blanket 
laid on top. A fancy bridle and a gorgeous 
crupper would complete the outfit. 








10 A Thompson Indian Saddle from British 
Columbia. —This saddle is entirely in- 
nocent of trade materials. Wood, skin, hair and 
antler only are used. Substitutes for rings and 
buckles are made of antler and thong. 

This is one of the few known examples of a 
complete saddle of Indian manufacture. It shows 
how it was easily possible for the Indians to copy 
Spanish models even while still living ina stone age. 


1 A Saddle Frame.—Without the usual 
covering of rawhide, showing the wooden 
side bars and the elkhorn bows. 


l 9 Crupper for a Woman’s Saddle.—Wind 
River Shoshone. The decorations are 
both in painted designs and in beads. 


Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 
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Anyone who knows the Indian mind, the depth of 
his religious emotions and the sincerity of his faith, 
need not be told that this incident moved that 
village to the utmost depths of men’s souls. It was 
not until some years later, when they learned of horses 
and their uses, that they came into a true under- 
standing of the above incident. 

Before the horse came the Indian of the Plains 
used the dog as a beast of burden. Obviously he 
could not ride upon the dog’s back, but made a pack 
animal of him. One of the chroniclers of Coronado’s 
expedition, referred to before, was the first to see 
dogs used this way in 1541. In his quaint manner he 
writes: “They travel like Arabs, with their tents 
and troops of dogs loaded with poles and having 
Moorish pack saddles with girths. When the load 
gets disarranged, the dogs howl, calling some one to 
fix them right.”” The following picture shows what 
is meant and the name fravois was given to this 
curious vehicle of poles by the French who saw it later. 

When these Indians first saw horses in use, men 
riding on their backs and placing burdens upon 
them, they took them for a new kind of dog. We 
know this because in many of the different Indian 
languages the name for dog forms a part of the name 
for horse. Thus, a Dakota will say shunka wakan, 
dog-mysterious; a Blackfoot, ponokameta, elk-dog, 
etc. Further, when the Indians got horses they made 
large travois for them, like those for dogs. In 1832 
Catlin saw dogs and horses all dragging travois in 
the same train. 

Some naive people have thought the travois to 
be the mere imitation of a white man’s cart, arguing 
that the Indian, unable to make the wheels, took 
the shafts and the axle, dragging them on the ground. 
This is absurd, for the Indians were using the dog 
travois long before they saw white men. Also when 
we study the travois and read the accounts of travel 
it appears that its invention was suggested by drag- 
ging tent-poles; viz., first the dog was made to drag 
the poles, one or two on each side, then someone 
got the idea of putting a pack across these poles 
behind the dog, etc. So we must set down this in- 
genious device as one of the many original inventions 
of these Indians. 

Before the days of the horse it must have been 
picturesque to see a tribe moving camp, dogs by the 
score, tongues hanging out, tugging at their travois 
loads. Sometimes we are told a cottontail would 
cross the path of the cavalcade, when there would 
be a rush of dogs, an entanglement of packs and 
confusion generally. Again two dogs would fall to 
fighting and then all the travois be dragged into one 
seething, shrieking mass while the women beat right 
and left, with anything they could lay hands upon. 
Occasionally a baby would be strapped to the 


travois of a trusty dog. This sometimes led to acci- 
dents. The Blackfoot tell of how once one of these 
dogs fell from grace, chased a coyote, disappeared 

with its precious freight and could not be found. 
But to return to our story—the Indian used the 
horse as he did his dog, but he also followed the white 
man’s way. He made himself saddles, stirrups, 
bridles, spurs, harness, and quirts. As a rule, the 
Indian did not make a bridle, but used the picket 
rope with a slip noose to go round the lower jaw 
of the horse. This answered all the purposes of a bit. 
Our chief interest however is with the saddle. 
The pictures show a saddle not unlike that of the 
cowboy. There are in fact two distinct types of 
saddles in the United States; east of the Mississippi 
we meet with the small flat saddle while west of that 
river the heavy high-cantle type prevails. The 
reason for this difference is to be sought in the history 
of American colonization. The small eastern type 
is the English saddle, brought over by the Colonists 
and carried westward by them; while the western, or 
cowboy type, is of Spanish origin, brought to Mexico 
and South America from Spain and originally from 
North Africa by the Moors. Texas and many of the 
adjoining states to the west were occupied by Spanish 
colonists who engaged in the raising of cattle and 
horses. From this source came the idea of the great 
cattle ranches on our western plains. One need but 
recall the conventional dress of a cowboy and of a 
Mexican to note their similarity. The sombrero, 
the silk neckcloth, chaps, jingling spurs, high-heeled 
boots, and lasso, all came in over the Rio Grande. 
Even many mannerisms and the code of ethics and 
morals prevailing when cow-punching was at its 
peak came in over the same route. The hardy sons 
of New England and Virginia, who drifted west to 
the ranges, took over all these Spanish-American 
traits because they were already associated with the 
successful production of cattle in the southern plains. 
For the same reason when the Indian took over the 
horse, he felt it necessary to copy all that he saw 
associated with Spanish horsemanship. So we find 

him making good copies of Old World horsegear. 
The. saddle must have given him the most trouble 
of all. Yet he did solve this problem, as the many 
excellent examples in our museums attest. He could 
have done without the frame saddle. In fact Indian 
men seem to have preferred a simple pad, but for 
their women and for the sake of a good appearance, 
spared neither pains nor expense to produce the 
elaborate examples shown in the pictures. The side 
bars of the Indian saddle are invariably of wood, 
carefully shaped and rubbed smooth. The bows and 
cantles vary, the simpler forms made from selected 
sections of elk antlers, while the more elaborate are 
carefully carved from wood. When properly shaped 
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The central picture is ““Moving Camp Before 
the Day of the Horse” and is from a drawing by 


F. N. Wilson in Wissler’s “‘The American 
Indian.” 


The sketch of a Spanish mount in the bottom 
center is from a drawing by an Aztec in the time 
of Cortez. Note the similarity to the styles of gear 
for the Plains Indians. It was from such models 
that our Indians copied. 


Surrounding these are drawings showing how 
the Indian made his stirrup after the old 
Spanish model. A piece of wood about 1 cm. 
thick and 49 cm. long is cut as shown in Fig. A. 
It is grooved as indicated and bent to the form in 





Fig. B. Over the overlapping arch is placed a 
rod or splint whose ends are secured by sinew, 


usually underneath the foot rest. A strip of 
buffalo hide is then stretched around the outside 
and secured by lacing under the bottom or foot 
rest. In almost every specimen we have seen, 
the form of this lacing is precisely the same. Alt 
the top of the stirrup the covering is carried 
entirely around the wooden arch and stitched 
underneath. The stirrup is supported by a strap 
or thong passed over the side bar and through the 
stirrup. In most cases it rests free upon the side 
tar so that it may slide forward and backward as 
desired. A simple device for raising and lowering 
the stirrup is shown. 


Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 
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these parts are joined together by firm lashings of 
thong. The saddle frame is now ready for the cover 
of rawhide. This must be skilfully shaped, thorough- 
ly soaked in water and then stretched over all and 
sewed in place. As the skin dries it shrinks and sets, 
giving a firm smooth surface. This placing of the 
cover is a long and tedious process, unnecessary to 
describe here, but suggested by one of the accom- 
panying pictures. 

So far we have considered only the Indian of the 
‘United States. In the same way the enterprising 
Spaniard carried his horse and cattle culture into the 
plains of South America. As early as 1535 one Pedro 
de Mendoza took steps to permanently stock the 
Pampas of Buenos Aires with horses, turning out 
five mares and six stallions. And a little later a man 
named Saavedra landed on the coast of Uruguay 
with a shipment of one hundred horned cattle and 
two troops of stallions and mares with such happy 
results that we read, “and before many years had 
passed they had so increased in numbers that they 
obstructed the roads, and travelers had to drive them 
off. Their multitude was such that in the year 1700, 
a bull was worth but two reales (about fifteen cents), 
a horse one real, and a mare half a real, (or less than 
a nickel). Finally they became so abundant that 
they belonged to anybody who would take them.” 
Think of it in these days of the vanishing dollar and 
the elusive porter-house! 

The Indian of the South American grass lands soon 
did as his northern brothers and we find saddles and 
other riding gear in our museum collections from 
Patagonia and the Argentine, all fashioned on the 
same old Spanish lines. If there were any doubts as 
to whence came the riding gear of our Plains Indian, 
this comparison with the natives of South America 
would dispel them. 

We must now turn to one of the most important 
phases of our subject: viz., what effect did the pos- 
session of the horse have upon the life of the Indian? 
This is a long story. To a people who traveled only 
on foot the value of the horse can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Rapid and easy transportation was now 
in their hands. Where in the days of old the camp 
toiled painfully along a few miles each day they now 
covered with ease many times that distance. Where- 
as their fathers must needs practice the most subtle 
of deceptions to get near a bison they could now 


boldly and confidently ride up to a herd and shoot 
down one after another. Greater wealth was also 
possible, for all nomads are by necessity limited to 
such accumulations of property as they can readily 
transport. With a train of pack horses the Indian 
of the Plains could surround himself with many 
luxuries. For one thing, his tipis became much larger 
and more comfortable and his food supply vastly 
more certain. On the other hand, it intensified the 
war spirit of the Plains tribes. The easiest way to 
obtain horses was to raid the early Spanish settle- 
ments, or another tribe already possessed of herds. 
Thus, long before the first white settlers moved out 
from the Mississippi, the chief ambition of a warrior 
was to steal horses. A scalp would be taken if the 
opportunity occurred, but the main thing was to get 
away with the horses while their owners slept. The 
old Plains warrior of a generation ago would still 
point with pride to symbols on his robe or tipi, show- 
ing the number of horses he had taken. It is safe 
to say that it was this incessant horse raiding that 
kept the frontier in a turmoil and brought on the so- 
called Indian wars of the border. 

The trouble began at the very outset. The Spanish 
records at Santa Fé give evidence that long before 
1700 these raids of the Indians were a source of great 
loss. The Pawnee, in particular, gave so much 
trouble that a fort was built in southwestern Kansas 
in 1704 and a military expedition sent against that 
tribe in 1720. Intertribal plunder would carry 
Spanish stock by relays even as far as Canada, for 
in 1754 one Hendry saw some Spanish mules in an 
Indian camp and a few years later Umfreville saw 
horses, marked with Spanish brands, in what is now 
Alberta. 

Thus we see how the horse, introduced by the 
Spaniard, made a profound change in western 
Indian life by intensifying roving and warlike raids. 
It also stimulated religion and art to the end that 
the golden age of Plains Indian culture fell between 
1700 and 1880. About 1880 the buffalo was swept 
away, the Indians were confined to reservations, and 
horse-raiding vigorously stamped out. The read- 
justment has been a sore trial, but with the passing 
of the old generations a new day is dawning for the 
Indian. Yet he can take just pride in the history 
of his ancestors and their priceless contributions to 
the romance and art of our time. 
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The Southwest 


Through the Lens of an Ethnographic 
Photographer 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF CAMERA 
STUDIES BY FREDERICK MONSEN 
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6 bone Editors of THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN MacazINE consider 
themselves fortunate in being able 
to announce a series of photo- 
graphic impressions of Indian life by 
Mr. Mon- 


sen’s Indian photographs have won 


such a master of the lens. 


distinction in both scientific and artis- 
tic circles, because they combine the 
beauty of composition and lighting 
with accuracy of representation of 
certain phases of Indian life which 
will soon be things of the past. 
During the last eighteen years Mr. 
Monsen has penetrated to parts of 


© FREDERICK MONSEN 


the Southwest where a white man is 
still a curiosity. He has lived among 
the various tribes; has studied the 
most intimate phases of their daily 
lives; and because of his friendly in- 
terest and his appreciation of the 
purity of their ideals, the beauty of 
their art, the solemnity of their re- 
ligious observances, has been a privi- 
leged character. The shutters of his 
camera have opened upon many rare 
and impressive scenes which—by his 
express permission—will be repro- 
duced monthly in THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN MacazineE. 
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Hopt Town Watp1, ARIZONA 
Resembling some impregnable feudal castle of the old world, this 
rambling Hopi village crowns a great mesa overlooking an expanse 
of glaring alkali desert 


THE VILLAGE PUEBLO oF OrarBI, ARIZONA 

Though the architecture of the Pueblo Indians may be primitive, it 
is in harmony with ils surroundings, possessing a distinct charm 
when viewed through appreciative eyes. 

Many of America’s foremost painters find in the sharp contrasts 
of white walls and blue shadows, flecked here and there with the 
coloring of woven blanket designs and bits of pottery, an appeal 

: which has found expression on several famous canvases 
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Navajo Hocan, Parnrep Desert, ARIZONA 
Whalever other inconveniences may be involved, the com- 
plications of modern housekeeping do not enter into the 
home life of this primitive bul picturesque family group. 









Navaso Boy 

Because of a perpetual out-door life, coarse bul nutritious food 
and early exposure to hardship, the average Navajo youngster is 
happy and as healthy as a child can be. 
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IN RE THE INDIAN 


The article of Mary Roberts Rinehart which opens this, the 
first issue of THE AMERICAN INDIAN MAaGaAzINE, gives the 
reader a broad, unbiased view of a situation which should be 
understood by every patriotic, liberty-loving man, woman and 
child in America. As is her custom, Mrs. Rinehart has not 
minced words. She has stated facts with the straight-from- 
the-shoulder impartiality which characterizes all her writings. 

In speaking of the administration of Indian affairs and the 
conditions which have existed, and today exist, upon Indian 
reservations, Mrs. Rinehart brings to public attention a state 
of affairs which urgently demands the most searching and 
important investigation. 

We read in Government reports of the benevolent methods 
by which the rights of Reservation Indians are safeguarded. 
In detail the Commissioner of Indian Affairs—in the yearly 
report of his Bureau—describes these methods. Backed by 
impressive statistics, he tells us of modern educational sys- 
tems, of modern hygienic improvements, of increasing agri- 
cultural pursuits. He mentions with paternal pride the 
Indian young men who went overseas in khaki. He dwells 
upon the increase of a people which have been repeatedly 
referred to, by those deemed competent to judge, as a “van- 
ishing race.” 

But the Commissioner in his report makes no mention of 
such incidents as are referred to in Mrs. Rinehart’s article. 
He says nothing of the Indian cattle which mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the Blackfeet Reservation, and whose branded 
hides later came to light in Chicago packing houses. He says 
not a word regarding ugly and persistent rumors of distress 
and poverty—and lack that amounted to actual starvation 
of cattle, and near starvation of human beings—during bleak 
and bitter winters on those barren and blizzard-swept Mon- 
tana hills where the remnants of a once great and powerful 
tribe vainly endeavor to accustom themselves to an unnatural 
and harsh environment. 





The report of the Commissioner of the Indian Bureau re- 
counts the earnings of Indian oil lands; but it makes no state- 
ment regarding certain reports of land and timber steals per- 
petrated upon Indians in other sections of the United 
States. 


The Indian situation is full of complexities that cannot be 
unraveled without a thorough and impartial understanding 
on the part of the Public. For upon a far wider appreciation 
than now exists depends the ultimate welfare of the American 
Indian. THe AmericaN INDIAN MaGazine takes the field 
among the higher grade publications, to act as the official 
organ of the Society of American Indians, with a lofty pur- 
pose and clearly established ideals. Without bitterness, with- 
out sensationalism and with impartiality it will endeavor to 
present to serious-thinking, fair-minded American readers, 
for their consideration, the various aspects of a many-sided 
problem. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN AND THE 
HIGH COST OF AGRICULTURE 


America is slowly waking up to the fact that the “orgy of 
extravagance’ which came so near the bursting point was not 
confined to the selling and purchasing of useless luxuries. 
There were other extravagances whose baneful results cannot 
be corrected by the slashing of commodity prices and whole- 
sale credit restrictions. By diverting our man power from the 
production of vital—though seemingly commonplace—neces- 
sities we have been criminally wasteful. In no field of en- 
deavor is there to be found a more typical example of this 
than in agriculture. 


Those who are in close touch with the situation have long 
realized that a desperate condition was being approached in 
the under-production of food stuffs. They saw thousands of 
fertile acres abandoned to rank growth because no men could 
be obtained to till them. They saw “For Sale”’ signs perched 
upon the lane gates of hundreds upon hundreds of farm- 
steads. They saw an army of hard-muscled, active men leav- 
ing the throttles of tractors, the windrows of hay fields, the 
straw stacks of whirring threshers, for luxury-producing in- 
dustries and fat pay envelopes which made a hired hand’s 
stipend seem a joke by comparison. They saw, these few 
fore-knowing individuals, and prophesied what is now com- 
mon knowledge—a shortage in food stuffs which threatened 
to become a national disaster. 


If we are to believe the opinions of agricultural experts and 
economists there must be a gigantic increase in agricultural 
production in which the efforts of every available man will be 
needed. On the Indian reservations of the United States there 
are thousands of able-bodied Indian young men who, if given 
proper opportunity and encouragement, would become im- 
portant factors in raising the agricultural pursuits of America 
to a higher and to a more stable level. If we are to believe 
apparently well-substantiated reports, agricultural develop- 
ments on our reservations have not been as wisely encouraged 
nor as thoroughly carried out as they might have been. We 
are told that the holding of lands by American Indians is not 
properly safeguarded. We are told of reservations which are 
located in regions of a notoriously barren character and where. 
because of its sterility, the soil would require years of skilled 
manipulation to make it productive. We are told of stolen 
grazing rights and starving cattle. 

The American Indian and his relationship to agricultural 
pursuits is just one of many problems into which the Ameri- 
can public should make an unbiased and thorough inquiry. 
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‘The Indian Knoll 


By H. Newell Wardle 





HE Indian Knoll is 
i to Paradise. 

Only the river 
flows between; not one 
of the primal four of 
man’s first Paradise, nor 
yet that mystic flame- 
flushed stream that sets 
a boundary to the world 
of men, but Kentucky’s 
own Green River that 


lage. 


the past. 





With singular charm, the following article de- 
scribes the varied and interesting forms of evidence 
unearthed from the site of an ancient Indian vil- 
Viewed with the trained vision of the 
archxologist, each bone, each bit of laboriously 
fashioned flint, polished stone and crumbling 
metal, fits together like the sections of a huge 
Jig-saw puzzle into a vast and vivid panorama of 


fare and the sweepings 
from the cabin floors had 
slowly lifted the level of 
the land, till, at the time 
of its abandonment, this 
blackened midden-soil 
rose so high that the 
wear and wash of the 
passing centuries have 
left it still four feet seven 
inches above the yellow 








takes its meandering and 
uncertain course from the heart. of the state, 
past Mammoth Cave, westward and northwest- 
ward, to meet and merge in the muddy Ohio. 
Some fifty miles from its mouth, by the airy trail of 
that wingéd warrior, the bee—twice as far, and more, 
by the waterway upstream—the ancient village site, 
long known as “The Indian Knoll,”’ had spread, in 
prehistoric times, its osier cabins in the sun. Around 
them, from east to south and west, the river traced 
its mystic sun-wise curve, protecting, bountiful. 

Today, “The Indian Knoll” is but a low elevation, 
covering perhaps an acre and a half on the estate of 
Mr. Jared Brown, to whose enlightened courtesy 
American archeology owes much. The excavations 
there, which propounded a new problem, while partly 
solving an old, were carried out in the interests of The 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia by Mr. 
Clarence B. Moore, whose twenty-five years of de- 
voted and painstaking exploration have made him 
the foremost authority upon the aboriginal culture 
of our southern states. His steam yacht, the 
Gopher, had thrust its inquisitive nose around every 
navigable wind of the river, with much digging and 
small profit, till, amid the sleet and biting winds of a 
belated winter it came to rest opposite Paradise. 
The frozen soil was loth indeed to part with its 
secrets, but, the crust once broken by the pick, the 
hand-trowel, and, at times, the sieve extracted many 
a surprising fact. 

Upon the level land, well back from the river, with 
perhaps their maize fields intervening, the first 
inhabitants had reared their village and sunk their 
graves beneath. They that abided in the water, and 
they of the air and the forest, had graciously con- 
sented to be gathered, ensnared and shot, that these 
might live; and year by year the shells and bones of 
the quarry, the husks and pods and rinds of garden 
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sand of the bottom. Into 
this unstratified mass, from various unmarked levels 
of occupation, later graves were thrust. Two 
hundred and ninety-eight of these burials came to 
light during the investigation, though, owing to 
modern buildings on the land, the site was not 
exhausted. 

Here and there, an ancient post-hole—one, in the 
yellow sand, five feet below the present surface, with 
nearby a lost stone axe-head, grooved for hafting, 
and doubtless used for trimming or driving home the 
post—spoke of the living, but the rehabilitation of 
that life rose only from the pitiful possessions of 
the dead. Yet some of those possessions were of 
surpassing beauty. 

America boasts a graceful artefact, unknown to 
European archeology, and hitherto classed as 
ceremonial—the ‘“‘banner-stone.”’ Its prototype 
was apparently the double-bladed battle-axe. It 
passes from a rather simple shape, by a remarkable 
series of gradations, into the beautiful wingéd forms 
of the butterfly-stones, and, on the other hand, 
grades down till its identity is almost lost in the stone 
tube. Its essential feature is always the thickened 
central core, perforated longitudinally—and often 
broken in the piercing. This differentiates it from 
the stone tablets of the same area whose outlines 
parallel the series. Into its making went the most 
attractive stones—the banded slates and limestones, 
the mottled granites, and it claimed the loving labor 
and the highest skill of the native artist. Never did 
its original owner subject it to any use that might 
mar its edge or dull its polish. What was its real 
purpose no modern Indian knows—with the in- 
trusion of the white man the breaking down of the 
ancient culture had swept it, with all its associated 
ideas, into the intellectual midden-heap. The arche- 
ologist, however, found for it a niche in that beloved 
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America boasts a graceful artifact, unknown to European 
archeology, and hitherto classed as ceremonial—the ‘‘banner- 
stone.” Its prototype was apparently the double-bladed battle- 
axe. Into its making went the most attractive stones—the 
banded slates and limestones, the mottled granites, and it 
claimed the loving labor and the highest skill of the native artist. 
The little six-year-old wore around the neck a double string of 
shell beads, with a barrel-shaped bead of jet at each side, hal f- 
way down the strand, and the white quartz ‘‘sizer” on the lower 
loop. (See Fig. B.) Among the beads on the shoulder a curved 
shell ornament, and, four inches away in the sand, its mate, 
doubtless each marking the vanished end of a braid of hair. 
The winged or butterfly forms of the ‘“‘banner-stone”’ suggest 
the cult of the four directions: some show the drooping pinions 
of the mighty thunder-bird of the west: some the oval contour 
of the owl, guardian of the north; and some the graceful 
spread of the butterfly that brought the south wind. Never 
did the original owner of the banner-stone subject it to any use 
that might mar its edge or dull its polish. Its real purpose no 





modern Indian knows—with the intrusion of the white man, 
the breaking down of the ancient culture, had swept it, with all 
its associated ideas, into the intellectual midden-heap. 


A. Mesh-gauge that was a baby’s grave gift. B. Quartz 
sizer of the little six-year old. C. The crystalline sizer from 
Burial No. 87 that was ceremonially broken. D. Bone hair- 


pin, with head of shell beads set in asphalt. E. Red claystone 
bead from the necklet of the lower child of the twin-burial, Nos. 
335-6. F. Hair-plait ornaments of shell of the little sizx-year- 
old. G. Bone hair-pin with head of shell beads set with asphalt. 
H. Mesh-gauge with the lower child of the twin-burial, Nos. 
235-6. I. Limestone mesh-gauge of the rich man, Burial No. 2. 
J. Rough mesh, measurer of the youth, Burial No. 29. K. 
Finished antler mesh-spacer of the youth, Burial No. 29. 

The youth of Burial 29 had carried to the World Beyond the 
shades of many things—green earth and red iron ore paint, 
incisors of the woodchuck and stone knives, a ‘‘netting needle” 
of antler and two sizers of the same all ready for the ceremony 
and the labor of the Land of Shades. 
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shrine of the “ceremo- 
nial,”” and probably 
some forms may yet 
belong there. 

In the very second 
interment encountered, 
a ‘“banner-stone”’ of 
polished limestone lay 
upon the breast. That 
he who rested there had 
been a man of mark was 
shown not only by this 
rare possession, but by 
the remnants of his 
tortoise-shell rattle, his 
necklet of discoidal 
beads of shell, with its 
central piece of jet and 
spires of ocean shells, 
and the armlet of tiny 
shell beads worn above 
the left elbow. With 


these latter was a tube 








One of the ancients of Indian Knoll cramped in the narrow 
oval of a grave, scarce 20 inches across. 
land, well back from the river, the first inhabitants had 
reared their village, and sunk their graves beneath. 
the unstratified mass of the rising midden, from various 
unmarked levels of occupation, later graves were thrust. 


scalp-lock ornament. 
At the neck and on the 
breast were shell beads 
and a big barrel-shaped 
bead of jet. Two other 
beads of jet, one of red 
clay-stone, and four 
teeth of the wolf, 
pierced for stringing, 
had formed part of this 
or a second necklace. 
With all this wealth of 
ornament, the utilita- 
rian was seemingly not 
forgotten, but, being a 
rich man, it was of 
costly ware—a beautiful 
mesh-gauge of lime- 
stone and its compan- 
ion needle of antler— 
badly broken. 

The type of these 
stones is peculiar and 


Upon the level 


Into 








of worked antler, the 

significance of which was not at the time appreciated. 
Later, as the digging went forward and the careful 
record grew, a second class of antler implements 
turned up with noteworthy frequency—a stout rod 
with a hook at the end, resembling a large crochet- 
needle. Striking was the fact that these antler 
hooks were almost invariably associated either with 
the hollow sections of worked antler or with the 
polished “banner-stones,”’ till the conviction forced 
itself upon the investigators that here were primitive 
netting-needles and the sizers or mesh-gauges around 
which the cords of the fish-net were thrown to give 
them uniformity of size. 

Thus the youth of “Burial 29” had carried with 
him to the world beyond the shades many 
miscellaneous things dear to the heart of youth. A 
lump of green earth, glauconite, and one of the red 
iron ore, hematite, a bit of shell cut elliptical, three 
incisors of a woodchuck, two lance heads or knives, 
a netting-needle of antler, and two “‘sizers’’ of the 
same—one smoothly finished, the other showing all 
its natural rugosity—all were ready for the cere- 
mony and the labor of the Land of Shades—paint 
and some perished paraphernalia for the dance, the 
stone and tooth blades of his carving tools, the hook 
and the spacers for his fishing nets. 

So, too, that other rich man, “Burial 34,” lying in 
his narrow, oval grave, with the wreck of his showy 
head-dress of shell beads, discoidal, both minute and 
large, in great number, his round ear-ornaments cut 
from conch shells to right and left of his head, and 
a similar disc on the right shoulder—perhaps his 
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rare; lenticular or tri- 
angular in cross-section, it is quadrangular in 
outline, the long sides gently incurved so as to 
give three concave ridges with rising corners that 
would hold the cord-loop from slipping off too 
readily, while the knot was being pulled home. Of 
the twenty-four “spacers’’ of stone found at “The 
Indian Knoll,” three-fourths are of this form. 

Far less satisfactory as a tool must have been the 
pretty limestone “sizer”? with convex sides, found 
with its netting-needle in the grave of a child on the 
yellow sand of the old land surface. Nothing else 
was with the little one—an odd gift for one so young! 
It conjures up a vision of tiny fingers clinging to the 
showy, white stone with the mossy markings, with a 
child’s love of attractive things. Perhaps, oh shade 
of Michabo, first knitter of nets! perhaps the little 
rascal cut his teeth on it, and his father said, “* He 
will be a great fisherman,” and, when they of the 
Beyond called the child, in sorrow he added, “I give 
him the gauge and the needle also. May Michabo, 
who learned the art from the spider, teach my little 
one!” 

Six times these gauge-stones and their needles 
were found with children and once both the spacer 
and needle were of antler. 

From one of these children’s graves flashed the 
first phosphoric gleam of long-dead ceremonies, per- 
chance dying even in that far-off time when ** Burial 
87°’ was gently laid away—its only imperishable 
grave-gear, a gauge of crystalline rock and an antler 
netting-needle. The hook, upright in the soil near 
the skull, was broken off above, perhaps by an over- 
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BONE AWLS FOR THE WORKING OF SKINS, TOOLS FOR WEAVING AND FOR 
BASKETRY, PINS AND OTHER ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR AND THE 
FASTENING OF GARMENTS, WHOSE PATTERNED FABRIC HAS 
LONG BEEN DUST—SUCH, WITH THE ANTLER SPEAR-HEAD 
AND THE RARER FISH-HOOK OF BONE WERE 
THE YIELD OF THE ANCIENT GRAVES. 
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lying later burial, but 
the “sizer,” which lay 
upon the child’s breast, 
had been broken by a 
blow into four equal 
parts; three, fitting to 
one another, clean- 
edged and_ perfectly, 
lay close together; the 
fourth was missing— 
possibly carried away 
in the making of the 
grave, more 
likely lost in transit 
from the place of the 
ceremonial breaking. 
Whatever doubt re- 
mained, touching the 
reality of this ancient 
rite, was dispelled by 
the double burial, Nos. 
235-236—children, one 
resting half-curled upon 
its side and, above it, 


newer 


Burial 166. 


and a speedy passing. 








Human vertebra transfixed by a spear-point of antler. 
Doubtless the shaft was withdrawn 
from the wound, but the head, covered by the flesh, 
and held firmly in the vise of its own making, cutting 
as it did through the spinal cord, brought paralysis 
One of the rarest of finds. 


sand, its mate, doubt- 
less each marking the 
vanished end of a braid 
of hair. 

That the presence of 
pins in a grave did not 
necessarily imply their 
use by the occupant is 
shown by the infant 
burial, No. 244. Not 
content with the single 
adornment of the shell 
necklet with its central 
tubular bead, some 
sorrowing heart had 
given of its choicest 
treasures—two orna- 
mental pins for the hair. 
The perishable pins 
were dust, but their 
asphalt hemispheres 
and the remnants of 
the shell discs that had 
capped them, were 








the little comrade, face 
down, with feet tossed up, as doubtless many a time 
in maize-field or meadow he had lain and listened to 
the rustling of the corn-spirit, or watched the darting 
fisher-dragon, on wings of netted gossamer, flash his 
slender spear along the water. At the hip of the 
lower child was an antler hook and most of a “sizer” 
of grey, mottled gabbro. Two principal parts of the 
gauge-stone were together—reversed, broken edge to 
polished, margin—and other fragments were scattered 
through the grave, yet, when every bit of the 
contents had been removed by the trowel and the 
earth all carefully sieved, some portions were still 
missing—left behind at the scene of the ceremony. 
One of these children had worn a resplendent girdle 
of shell beads, interspersed with eight tubular beads 
of red clay-stone, and hung with odd-shaped strips 
cut from shells. In the midst of this decoration was 
a beautiful spheroidal bead of red clay-stone. At 
the forehead, two discs of shell, fitting to hemispheres 
of asphe't, each with a hole in the lower part where 
the end of a pin had been, spoke of the neat hair- 
dressing of older folk. 

The characteristic coiffure of a child was probably 
better represented by the six-year old, No. 82, wear- 
ing around its neck a double string of shell beads 
with a barrel-shaped bead of jet at each side, half 
way down the strand, and the white quartz spacer on 
the lowest loop—perhaps once attached thereto; 
beside it, the antler netting-hook. Among the beads 
on the right shoulder was a curved ornament of shell 
pierced for stringing, and, four inches away in the 
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found upon the fragile 
skeleton. Perchance they, had been thrust through 
the folds of a soft fawn skin blanket that had 
wrapped the baby round. Here was no couch of 
the red paint, hematite, outspread for some other 
children of the Knoll—no rattles of tortoise-shell 
with clacking pebbles, perchance diverted from 
more sacred uses to beguile a baby’s smile, like those 
that passed into the shadows with the little folk of 
Burials 36 and 114—no teeth of the wolf or the wild- 
cat that, strung among the shells, protected and 
adorned its childish wearer: only, two feet above, 
within the circular shaft of this grave, that measured 
but twenty inches across, a dog had been interred 
—guardian and guide for the tiny traveller to 
the world of shades. For that journey also were 
provided two polished tubes of bone, one placed 
at the baby’s head, the other at its feet. These 
rare and interesting pieces—each four and a half 
inches long, with a diameter of eight-tenths of an 
inch—were found with three others at “The Indian 
Knoll”’—all infants or children of very tender years— 
Indian “bottle-babies,” perhaps, whom _ kindly 
ingenuity had essayed to raise on broth and corn- 
meal gruel, when personal or tribal tragedy had left 
them succorless. 

This was a peaceful community, with few weapons 
of stone or bone or antler, yet red tragedy came 
thrice to “The Indian Knoll’’—so runs the record— 
twice to men and once to a maid. 

The maid of “The Indian Knoll” was an apparently 
uninteresting burial, for No. 172, lying close-flexed 
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in a narrow grave, some seven feet below the present 
surface, had set forth unburdened and unadorned 
upon the spirit trail, save, mayhap, for such passing 
things as garments of fabric and skins, and vessels 
of wood. Not until the bones were cleaned for study 
at the National Museum in Washington was the 
ancient tragedy uncovered. In the right temple a 
jagged hole had been broken by the impact of a 
weapon, and, within the cranial cavity, was found a 
crude stone point that had dealt the blow. The flint 
was of the roughest workmanship, yet so fierce had 
been the stroke that both tip and shank of the 
weapon were broken, and the dart, traversing the 
brain, had shattered the left wall of the skull. Yet 
this was no strong brave slain upon the warpath, 
but a girl of less than twenty summers, to whom no 
one would ungallantly deny the possession of rare 
beauty, or fail to knot into the sombre fabric of 
her history the gold and purple threads of love 
and rivalry. 

Far different must have been the story of Burial 
No. 240. If this was not the war chief himself he 
deserves to be considered the leader of the military 
bands. Yet, curiously enough, there were no 
weapons in his grave—only a few shell beads and a 
small shell pendant, undecorated. His cranium also 
tells its savage tale. A blow from some blunt 
weapon—a club, or the poll of an axe—had fractured 
the skull on the left side, but this he had survived, 
perhaps to go forth again to battle, to hear his own 
ringing war-cry echoing from the hills, ere the enemy 
smote him down and counted coups upon his pros- 
trate form. The other side of the head shows the 
marks of four wounds—a circular perforation, 
seemingly from the thrust of an antler-pointed shaft; 
another opening such as two antler points entering 
close together might have made; and a third break 
that would come from a glancing blow from a 
spear or the edge of an axe. Possibly even this he 
survived for a brief interval, for all the points had 
been withdrawn, but the call to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds came speedily. Yet why did he fare forth 
unarmed—save, perchance, for his carved war club, 
long since returned into its native soil? 

Equally unarmed was the unfortunate of “Burial 
166,” for the only weapon in his grave was the antler 
spear point embedded deep in his own spine. The 
thrust must have come from the side, for the long 
conical point entered diagonally between the first and 
second lumbar vertibra, where it remains, firmly 
wedged, with projecting point, in the bruised and 
fractured bony tissue. Doubtless the shaft was 
withdrawn from the wound, but the head, covered by 
the flesh and held firmly in the vise of its own 
making, cutting as it did through the spinal cord, 
brought paralysis and a speedy passing. Bones 
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Some of the Antler “‘Netting Needles”’ 


Striking was the fact that these Antler hooks were 
almost invariably associated either with the hollow 
sections of worked Antler or with the polished 
“‘banner-stones,” till the conviction forced itself 
upon the investigators that here were primitive 
nelting needles and the sizers or mesh-gauges 
around which the cords of the fish net were thrown, 


to give them uniformity of size. 
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with embedded antler points are 
among the rarest of finds. 

This burial, nearly seven feet below 
the modern surface, deep as it was for 
primitive man, was not the only one 
in this narrow, circular pit. Beneath 
it, and apparently distorted by its 
weight, was another interment, and 
yet lower, partly beneath this 
cramped and twisted body, and partly 
beneath that of a child that lay 
nearby, was the skeleton of the sac- 
rificed dog. Was there written here 
in these yellow sands the story of a 
family tragedy? The lower burial was 
endowed with little of time-resisting 
gear, but that little was worth the 
noting—the shell discs and asphalt 
balls of two hairpins of the type 
peculiar to “The Indian Knoll,” and, 
at the base of the skull, an implement 
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Shell plate and asphall setting 








from a hairpin. 
a selling for shell plates and 
beads, to head their decorative 
hairpins, marked a discovery 
of the folk of ‘‘The Knoll’’ of 
a new use for the binding 
substance and for beads. 


probably because it lay off the main 
trade route along which flowed,north- 
ward from the Gulf, the much-prized 
treasures of shell, that brought south 
the counter-current of that red-gold, 
mysterious, malleable stone. From 
the eddies of this stream had drifted 
in only a pendant or two and a 
pierced tablet with undulating bord- 
ers, that lay at the face of a burial. 

The rich store of pottery of the 
people to the south was unknown to 
the natives of “The Indian Knoll.” 
With them, as with the Algonkian 
tribes to the north, an earthen vessel, 
if they possessed one, must have been 
a valued thing, to be mended by 
drilling and lashing of thong in cases 
of untoward accident. Doubtless their 
cooking pots were hollowed from 
sassafras wood, since the bark of the 
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shaped after the celt—the ungrooved 
axe with pointed poll—though it lacked its cutting 
edge. Elsewhere such pieces have been found, often 
highly finished and pierced at one end as if for string- 
ing, but this one was imperforate. Ceremonial or 
serviceable, the purpose of these celt-like artifacts 
remains unguessed. The celts themselves, save one 
diminutive piece of two-inch length, found in the 
grave of a child, were absent from “The Indian 
Knoll.” In their place were the grooved axes of 
the northeastern tribes. 

In another double burial, perhaps that of a mother 
and child, was a copper pendant that called to mind 
those slender ceremonial blades of the south. Those 
had once been helved as axes when they formed, per- 
chance, the fragile, flashing insignia of the ancient 
war chiefs, but this was pierced at the cutting edge 
and hung, poll down, from the neck of the child. 
The necklace that had held it—a rouleau of large 
discoidal beads of shell with a central barrel-shaped 
bead of jet—had swung out from the breast of the 
child, and lay partly on the body of the mother. 
From other necklaces, or perhaps from the rich 
beading of its little shirt, only the scattered tiny 
discs of shell remained. For the work of the world 
beyond, the elder traveler had borne two incisors of 
the beaver—those best of cutting-tools, man bor- 
rowed from his animal-friend and teacher—the 
master-fisher and builder of the streams. With these 
teeth lay a slender pin of bone, doubtless the fasten- 
ing of the pouch that had hung from the belt and 
held these now handleless tools and the trinkets of 
softer souls, long dissolved into the elemental dust. 

Copper was indeed rare at “The Indian Knoll,” per- 
haps owing to the great age of the settlement, more 
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paper-birch could only have come in 
trade from the north. At any rate, if those perished 
pots yet serve their makers in the Land of Shades, 
mayhap the falling stars may boil them, for the 
masses of sandstone they brought from a distance, 
heated to a glow in their fires, drew forth with sticks, 
fire-hardened, and dropped into the broth or por- 
ridge, are strewn among the refuse of their innumer- 
able feastings. 

There, too, lay the long pestles—crude cylinders 
of stone—once swinging from bent bough to pound 
the maize in the deep wooden mortar; there, the 
conical mullers, battered and chipped by many a 
blow upon harder things than the golden kernels. 
Some of these bear in their base the round depression 
that doubtless served to catch the fugitive nut for its 
undoing. Elsewhere in this central region the 
numerous hollows of the pitted stones would hold a 
number of nuts to be broken at one blow, but here, 
with primitive inversion, and perhaps lacking the 
substitute blocks for anvils, the mallet bore the cup. 
The cheerful tap-tap of pestle and muller, as maize 
and nut, mussel-shell and marrow-bone were made 
contributory to the daily fare—all the stir and bustle 
of this simple life have passed into the silence of the 
centuries. There remain only the remnants of their 
culture, and the bones of the dead, sometimes cut 
and splintered by the broken shells of the midden- 
layers, at other times preserved beyond expectation 
by the infiltrated lime. 

From the study of these skeletons it has been 
possible to identify, in broad terms, the ancient 
fisher-folk. Algonkian in the type of their crania, 
they were doubtless Algonkian in speech—probably 
closely related in blood to the Miami of the Ohio 
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valley or the Leni Lenapé of Pennsylvania. Of one 
thing, Dr. Hrdlitka, the able anatomist who made 
the study in Washington, is positive—they are not 
the skulls of the wandering Shawnee, whose territory, 
in the earliest historic times, covered the site of 
“The Indian Knoll.”” Confirmatory is the other evi- 
dence. Aside from certain sea shells, there is no hint 
in their culture of that contact with the south 
which the Shawnee maintained. Northern are their 
grooved axes and their pottery-poverty, northern 
also their beautiful ““banner-stones’’—now provision- 
ally classed as netting gauges. 

Others have surmised for these more showy 
usages. From the ever-fertile brain of Mr. George 
H. Pepper comes the suggestion that antler hook 
and stone together formed a scalplock ornament; 
bound with buckskin, doweled rigidly together with 
wooden pin and the asphalt yet visible at times 
within their cavities, then hooked into the symbolic 
braid that marked the Indianaman. But some who 
bore into the Beyond these puzzling artifacts could 
boast of no great deeds that would entitle them to 
high insignia—youths, for whom surely maid or 
mother had not yet stitched the pile of warpath 
moccasins—children, the cycle of whose moons 
had not yet swung to that proud, eventful day when, 
with mussel-shell or flint knife, the baby hair was 
to be trimmed into the tribal fashion, its central 
lock gathered to a braid that should symbolize a 
warrior’s life, dedicated to the guardian Powers 
Above. Heavy would these stones and hooks have 
been for the scalplock of a brave; impossible, save 
as parting gifts, for a child. Never, even when hook 
and stone were found in close association, did the 
hollowed butt of the antler needle rest in line with 
the cavity of the stone, as in one instance, lay a 
line of heart-shaped beads—a showy ornament of 
shell, capping the sober antler hook. Thus, ap- 
parently they were not the remnants of scalplock 
ornament, or of a throwing-stick, yet unreported 
from the region. Some rela- 


are within easy reach of their tribal affinities; but the 
rarer chalcedony and that mysterious greenish stone 
that would be jade had it one little element the less— 
from what boulder-strewn stream, what now unnoted 
nook of the distant mountains, came these? 

To what do these mesh-measurers owe their 
peculiar form with its central socket? Did this, 
perchance, once hold, as the occasional presence of 
asphalt would seem to indicate, a wooden handle 
that made the instrument resemble the sizer of the 
Eskimo? Or was the valued object hung by doubled 
cord drawn through and knotted or hitched upon it, 
to fall pendent on its owner’s breast, the better for 
its safeguarding and its proud display? Probably 
these handsome mesh-stones were all this and some- 
thing more—the emblem of a cult, an idea and an 
ideal, harmoniously expressed in stone. 

To the noted archeologist, Professor Warren K. 
Moorehead, the broad-bladed form with its outflung 
wings suggests that miraculous being of the air, the 
mighty thunderbird—all other forms perhaps from 
this derivative. Then might the double-bladed 
battle-axe itself be at once the emblem of the bird 
and the weapon of the Algonkian hero-god, Michabo, 
when, from dawn to dark, in that eternal conflict of 
the elements, he fought his way across the sky, and 
all the world was strewn with the flint-stones of the 
battle. His were the fertilizing vernal rains, the 
reviving summer showers, his the sweet-voiced birds, 
heralds of the dawn and harbingers of spring, and his 
the painted butterfly that brought the south wind; 
he hollowed out the great lake-bowls and piled the 
cataracts in the streams for fish preserves and 
beaver dams. Embodiment of light, warrior of the 
skies, chief of the winds, master and teacher of all the 
cunning arts of life, for him what symbols more 
befitting than the thunderbird, the wide-winged 
battle-axe, the butterfly-stone, and the useful 
mesh gauge! Often, in the winter moons, on that level 
strip of bottom land, between the rising knoll and the 

fallen river, where, at more 





tionship to one another un- 
doubtedly they bore, and 
whatever the antler cylinders 
stood for in that ancient life, 
that also was the purpose of 
these ornate stones. Sizers 
they may be deemed till bet- 
ter explanation offer. 
Whence the ancients gath- 
ered the rough stones for 
their making or how these 
came to them by barter, is 
yet an unsolved problem. 
Limestone, granite, flint, 
quartz and claystone, these 


antler hook. 








Heart-shaped beads of shell, capping an 


They were so placed in the 
grave as to form a solid mass, abutting upon 
the hollow end of the hook. That which held 
them together must have been a wooden dowel- 
pin, as no trace of asphalt was visible. 


propitious seasons the Algon- 
kian ancients spread their 
wide-meshed nets, the cere- 
monial circle must have 
swung, to the chack! chack! 
of the tortoise rattle, and the 
measured beat of stamping 
feet, as, by sign and symbol 
and the half-articulate cry of 
the chant, the prayer of the 
people of ‘The Indian Knoll” 
went up to Those Above for 
the melting snows of a longed- 
for spring and the boon of a 
river bountiful. 
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Thomas L. Sloan—American Indian 
By Leicester Knickerbacker Davis 


HEN Thomas L. Sloan was elected Presi- 
dent of the Society of American Indians 


he took upon his shoulders a responsibility 
which by him is regarded as a sacred trust. For 
with the acceptance of this office, he renounced all 
other forms of activity in order to pledge the 
balance of his life to the interests of the Indian 
race. His life and the events which have fitted 
him so well for the climax of his active career form 
an inspiring narrative of success attained through 
grit and determination. 

“Tom” Sloan, as he is called by those who know 
him well, is an Omaha Indian. His activities in 
behalf of his people began in 1880 on the Omaha 
Indian reservation, Nebraska, where he lived with 
his grandmother until her death. Thurston County 
in those days was a great cow country. All the 
pasture land available was needed for its herds. The 
reservation lands were abundant in good grazing. 
For a mere song per acre cattlemen leased this land 
from the Indians. 

Young ““Tom”’ Sloan was employed as a herder 
by cattlemen running stock on the reservation. One 
of his duties was to keep an accurate count of the 
steers that grazed on Indian land and to report the 
number to the agent in charge, so that proper 
allotments could be made of the amounts due the 
owners from whom the grazing privilege was leased. 

One Fall after returning to the agency, where he 
became clerk in the store, young Sloan made a 
discovery that started him upon his life career as 
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champion of American Indian rights. His work in 
the store brought him in contact with members 
of the Omaha Indian Council which had been 
discussing the meagre amount of money received by 
it for the past seasons’ grazing privilege. Sloan was 
interested. Before leaving the range he and another 
herder had driven in a buckboard across the valley 
spreading a narrow trail of rock salt behind them. 
As the cattle “picketed” along this savory line, 
Sloan and his companion had ridden through the 
center of the herd each counting the number on 
his own side. It was a simple method, but an 
accurate one, and it had given him an exact 
knowledge of how many cattle had pastured on re- 
servation land. A little figuring showed Sloan that a 
big discrepancy existed between the number of 
cattle which he had reported to the agent of the 
reservation, and the amount disbursed by that 
individual through the tribal council—a total of 
one-sixth, and in many cases less, than the amount 
which should have been paid. 

Though “Tom” Sloan was only seventeen, such 
dishonesty stung him to quick action. He made 
complaints for the Indian Council to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and to the Secretary of 
the Interior. As a result he became obnoxious to 
the agency administration as well as to the cattle- 
men and others involved in defrauding the Indians 
of their land leases. Various methods were resorted 
to in an effort to quiet this trouble-making stripling. 
He was heckled and abused. He was even sentenced, 
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on trumped up charges, to thirty days imprison- 
ment in the agency blockhouse—a building of 
sawed oak logs, mounting a cannon which was 
used in repelling Sioux raiding parties—in company 
with another objector, Hiram Chase, son and grand- 
son of Omaha chiefs, with whom he later formed a 
partnership in the practice of law. 

It was at this period of his life that ““Tom’”’ Sloan 
realized the importance of an education. He had 
already attended the agency school and had 
absorbed the elementary knowledge it had to give 
him. He had heard of Hampton Institute and the 
educational advantages it granted each year to a 
limited number of reservation Indians. His re- 
quest for a recommendation for scholarship was only 
too gladly approved by the reservation officials 
who welcomed the opportunity to be rid of him. 
He passed his entrance examinations and was ad- 
mitted to the junior class of Hampton Institute, 
from which he graduated with the honor of class 
valedictorian in 1889. 

“Tom” Sloan returned to the Omaha reservation 
to find his friend Hiram Chase graduated from the 
Cincinnati Law School and started upon the practice 
of law. The old friendship was reopened. In odd 
moments young Sloan read law books loaned to him 
by Chase. Soon he was trying before the local 
Justice of the Peace, cases prepared by his friend. 
Two years later he was admitted to the practice of law, 
as a partner of Hiram Chase at Pender, Nebraska. 

From then until the present time the life of ““Tom” 
Sloan has been hard, but one of steady achievements. 
For four years he served under Capt. Wm. H. Beck, 
(later appointed Brigadier General by Theodore 
Roosevelt) who was detailed by President Cleveland 
to the Omaha-Winnebago reservation for the pur- 
pose of removing trespassers from Indian lands. His 
duties with Capt. Beck included the preparation of 
orders of the Indian police for the removal of tres- 
passers, and the legal details of injunction suits on 
file against the agent, as well as habeas corpus 
proceedings brought to release men who had been 
arraigned by the police. So successful was he in this 
work that when Capt. Beck’s duties were finished, 
Sloan was offered a transfer to another division of the 
Government service. This he refused, in order to 
resume the private practice of law—handling almost 
exclusively the cases of Indians in the vicinity of the 
Omaha reservation. His law work was marked for 
its clarity, directness and strict adherence to legal 
principles. His arguments before the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska resulted in many decisions in favor of 
his clients. The most noteworthy of his suits was 
that of Sloan vs. the United States—the first and 
leading Indian land allotment case to be decided by 
a United States Court. 


Six years ago “Tom” Sloan was sent to Washing- 
ton as delegate of the Omaha tribe, in order to 
secure passage of legislation by which that tribe 
could bring action against the United States in the 
Court of Claims. While acting in this capacity he 
went before the committees of both the House and 
Senate in reference to other matters pertaining to 
Indian welfare. His eloquent pleas were responsible 
for the securing of hearings for Indians on various 
important matters and the righting of many wrongs 
which would otherwise have continued without 
abatement. 

“Tom” Sloan was quick to realize that in Wash- 
ington he could represent not only a group of his 
people, but the interests of the Indian race as a 
whole. He gave the matter deep consideration 
before he took the step which meant the absolute 
exclusion of everything but Indian matters from his 
life. . He put behind him all thoughts of personal gair 
to be obtained in the practice of law. “Tom” 
Sloan today is giving every moment of his available 
time, without charge, to Indian affairs—analyzing 
complaints from reservations, meeting delegations 
from the various tribes, searching records, dictating 
reports and correspondence from early morning until 
long into the night. But he is never too busy to go 
before Congressional committees or the Indian 
Bureau, stoically indifferent to difficulties and dis- 
couragements, to plead with cool judgment, legal 
knowledge and convincing speech the righteous 
cause of any Indian living anywhere between the 
Canadian line and Mexico. 

The efforts of ““Tom” Sloan have begun to bear 
fruit. Members of Congress have not only respect 
for his opinions on Indian matters, but a warm 
personal regard for him. The investigations and 
reforms which he has urged are already being 
embodied in the recommendations and reports of 
Legislative Committees. The vicious conditions 
which have existed on Indian reservations and 
which he has brought to light are receiving cor- 
rective attention. 

In October, 1919, ‘“Tom’’ Sloan was elected Presi- 
dent of the Society of American Indians by unan- 
imous vote, and in accepting this post became 
official representative of every Indian in the United 
States of America. The task which he has volun- 
tarily shouldered is a huge one. His varied duties 
keep him in action for as many as eighteen hours on 
end day after day—a strain under which an in- 
dividual of ordinary physique would give way. 
“Tom” Sloan’s two hundred and twenty odd pounds 
of muscle, brain and energy seem tireless. As in the 
case of other men who have helped to make the 
world a better place to live in—he is an instrument 
in the hands of destiny. 
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Honorable Charles Curtis 


American Indian Senator from Kansas 


\ N THEN a man is 
elected and re- 
elected to serve 
throughout eight terms of 
Congress, it indicates the 
unanimous endorsement of 
his constituents as regards 
his activities in matters 
pertaining to their welfare 
and the welfare of the 
United States. 

Such an honor has been 
conferred upon Charles 
Curtis, Senior Senator of 
the great state of Kansas 
and member of the Kaw 
tribe of Indians, Okla. 

It is because of his thor- 
ough sympathy with all 
that pertains to the Amer- 
ican Indian, plus a sane and 
impartial point of view 
concerning a situation 
which calls for sane and 
impartial handling, that 
Senator Curtis is at pres- 
ent Chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. He is also a member of the Senate Com- 
mittees on Finance, Appropriations and Rules. 

What Senator Curtis has done for the country, 
and particularly for the people of Kansas, is best 
told by Senator Capper, junior senator from the 
Sunflower State, and a man widely known in middle- 
western newspaper circles. In an interesting four- 
page folder entitled “Senator Curtis Gets Results,” 
Mr. Capper dwells upon some of the high spots of 
the Senator’s legislative activities. But of particu- 
lar interest to readers of THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
MaGazinE is the constructive work which Senator 
Curtis has accomplished and is accomplishing in the 
interests of the Indians of the United States. 

Much of the legislation for the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma, the Osages and other tribes of 
that state, and the divisions known as Indian Ter- 
ritory and Oklahoma Territory were largely his 
creation. How well and wisely he prepared this 
legislation is attested by the very many decisions 
there are concerning the rights of Indian property, 
its protection, conservation and the clearly defined 
purpose of the law. Most of the legislation was in 
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the form of agreements 
enacted by Congress into 
law. In each and every 
instance there wasa cession 
of land or other valuable 
right to the United States 
by the tribes or the in- 
dividual members thereof. 
The individual members 
of the tribes relinquished 
their right in common to 
all the tribal lands except 
that which was allotted to 
them. The surplus lands 
were relinquished to the 
United States. Through- 
out all the litigation the 
legislation and agreements 
have been sustained and the 
work given a substantial 
basis on which the business 
of Oklahoma is fast be- 
coming established. It has 
tended to fix the rights of 
the Indians under the law, 
so that the courts have 
been readily able to protect them and do fair justice 
to the people who came into Oklahoma to develop it 
with their energy and capital. 

By several of the agreements it was provided that 
the lands assigned to the Indians should not be 
taxed for twenty years, or as long as the Indian 
assignees held it. Later Congress enacted a law 
declaring the land subject to taxation. Forthwith 
the State of Oklahoma proceeded to tax the lands. 
Suit was brought by the Indians, not by the govern- 
ment, to defeat the tax levies. In the case of Choate 
versus Trapp, the United States Supreme Court 
held that the agreement and grant of the land free 
from taxation was a valid grant for which the Indians 
had given a consideration—that it constituted a 
property right that was under the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. It was further held that Congress could 
repeal a law, but it could not diminish a property 
right, or take it away from any person, including an 
Indian, even though it could repeal the law by which 
the grant was made. 

More recently, as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee, Senator Curtis has insisted that Indians 
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desiring allotments should have the authority of 
law to make up their own tribal rolls and to make 
the allotments with the right of appeal to and 
approval by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
When objections have been made by those in 
control, he has called to their attention that the 
Kaw Tribe of Indians made their own rolls and 
their own allotments, and that they did so with very 
small expense and very little trouble. He has also 
stood for the broader principle that Indians should 
have a voice in the administration of their own 
affairs and the expenditure of their own money. 
This is breaking away from the officially promulgated 
theory whereby the Indian is not recognized as hav- 
ing any rights. 

Another fundamental principle which Senator 
Curtis argues for is that every Indian should have a 
hearing if he has a complaint to make. Otherwise, 
an Indian would be without any remedy. The per- 
sonal knowledge the Senator has of the Indian people, 
their life and mode of thinking, together with his 
long legal and legislative experience, makes him well 
fitted for the work on the Indian Committee. He 
should during the coming Congress be able to secure 
legislation that would better the condition of In- 
dians who are still under supervision, and to provide 
legislation that will prevent their being deprived of 
their property by illegal or wrongful authority exer- 
cised over them. A new administration will, most 
likely, accept his views and aid in his efforts for true 
reform. 


A number of years ago the writer was invited to 
attend a meeting of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. The Committee went into executive session, 
the writer remaining with the committee. A bill 
providing for the removal of the trust, and all 
restriction on alienation of the Kickapoo Indian 
allotted lands, was presented, and the committee was 
asked to report the bill for passage to the Senate. 
Senator Curtis was present and objected to the bill, 
but his objections seemed to be of no avail. He 
insisted, and finally went to his office hurriedly and 
returned with a bundle of papers. He then told the 
committee that every tract of land affected by the 
legislation had filed against it a deed or contract of 
sale; that several of the tracts had deeds and con- 
tracts of record against them; that every contract 
or deed was the subject of a fraud, deceit and impo- 
sition upon the Indian owner; that the bill under 
consideration would validate some of these contracts 
or deeds and deprive every Indian owner of his land 
for little or no consideration. He informed the com- 
mittee that specific information was in his hands 
ready for its use and information, and that if the 
committee would not consider the information pre- 
sented and insisted upon reporting the bill, he would 
present the information for consideration in con- 
nection with the bill on the floor of the Senate. The 
bill was not reported. In this manner Senator Curtis 
has stood guard over the property and interests of 
the American citizen who is in need of honest deal- 
ing, be he red man or “pale face.” 





Two Publications that are Helping 
The Indian’s Cause 


Wassaja (Freedom’s Signal for the Indian) is the 
name of a well-written and energetic magazine 
devoted to Indian interests and ably edited by Dr. 
Carlos Montezuma, an Apache Indian. Wassaja— 
in addition to speaking with unusual frankness upon 
various phases of the Indian situation—has given its 
whole-hearted support to the Society of American 
Indians, for which the Editor-in-Chief of THe 
AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE desires to express his 
appreciation. 


Yearly subscription to Wassaja is fifty cents, single 
copies are five cents. Subscriptions and all other 
communications should be sent to Carlos Montezuma, 
M.D., 3135 South Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Tomahawk—founded by Gus H. Beaulieu and 
the official organ of the Minnesota Chippewas—is 
another splendid example of American Indian 





journalism which we are glad to bring to the atten- 
tion of readers of THE AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE. 
The Tomahawk is edited by The Tomahawk Publish- 
ing Company, White Earth Agency, Minnesota. 
Yearly subscription is $1.50, payable in advance. 


S. A. I. Convention 
November 16th to 20th, inclusive 


The annual convention of The Society of American 
Indians will be held this year in St. Louis, from the 
16th to the 20th of November inclusive. 

The central location of St. Louis makes it an ideal 
convention site. 

A cordial invitation to enjoy St. Louis’ hospitality 
has been extended by the mayor, the secretary and 
manager of the St. Louis convention and publicity 
bureau and other prominent citizens. 

Full particulars will be given in following numbers 
of THe AMERICAN INDIAN MaGAzinE—official organ 
of The Society of American Indians. 
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$2.50 


For One Year’s Subscription to 
‘The American Indian Magazine 


and Annual Membership in 


The Society of American Indians 








A glance through this number of THE AMERICAN INDIAN MAGaziINeE has, of 
course, convinced you that it is a publication of decidedly unusual character. 


It has come to fill a unique place in the field occupied by the better class of 
periodicals. 


In appearance, in the exceptionally high quality of its specialized reading mat- 
ter, in illustrations, THe AMERICAN INDIAN MaGazineE is worthy of a place on 
the reading table with magazines purchased by those who appreciate and demand 
the best literature. 


Only authors of proved ability and unquestioned authority on Indian matters 
will contribute to the pages of THE AMERICAN INDIAN Macazine. Its illustra- 
tions will be of the most unusual type obtainable. The present issue is a fair 
sample of the literary and pictorial!standards which will be maintained in 
following issues. 


THe American INDIAN MAGazine is the official publication of the Society of 
American Indians. 


Clip and Mail the Coupon 

P P THE AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE 

Today SOCIETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
Headquarters: 711 Twentieth Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enclosed you will find $2.50 (Cash, Money Order, Check) for 
twelve monthly issues of THE AMERICAN INDIAN MAGA- 
ZINE and ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP in the SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Place X opposite membership entitled to 
Indian [| Associate [[] 


It will bring you THe AMERICAN 
INDIAN MAGAZINE every month for 
one year—with each issue packed 
brimful of interest-stirring articles 
and action photographs covering 
every phase of American Indian 
life. 

With each subscription is included 
a year’s membership (Indian or Asso- 
ciate) in the Society of American 
Indians. 
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Tribe (if entitled to Indian Membership) 
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SCENARIO WANTED 
tor Great Indian Film 





"T co American Indian Film 
Company, recently organized 
at Denver, Colorado, to pro- 
duce a master film of Indian life, in- 
vites ideas, suggestions and data 
which may be properly incorporated 
in the scenario of such a picture. 

It is the purpose of this company 
to produce a photo play that shall to 
the fullest possible extent reveal both 
the primitive and modern life of the 
American Indian. The most pictur- 
esque and poetic elements in early 
tribal life will be woven into the first 
part of the story, and here, as through- 
out the entire picture, it is proposed 
to. adhere faithfully to historic 
truth. The Indian’s part in Ameri- 


can civilization, culminating with 
his splendid achievements in the 
late world war, will be the theme of 
the later episodes. 

The promoters of this ambitious 
picture believe that no one person 
can evolve such a comprehensive 
scenario as is desired, and so they in- 
vite everyone who has a suggestion 
that might contribute to such a 
picture to send that suggestion to the 
office of the company, legibly written 
on one side of paper. All such con- 
tributions will be filed with name and 
address of sender, and when the 
scenario is finally compiled, a fair 
remuneration will be sent for every 
such suggestion utilized. Address: 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN FILM Co. 


1712 Sherman Street, Denver, Colorado 





Tsianina, the famous Indian singing actress, 
who has appeared in scores of cities in recitals of 
Indian songs with Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
the composer who has made such a study of Indian 
music and used its themes in many compositions 
that have gained world-wide fame, will play the 
“lead” in this great Indian film drama. In- 
dians will be secured to impersonate every Indian 


character in the film. The president of the com- 
pany, Rev. Sherman Coolidge, of Denver, is a 
full-blood Arapahoe. 

It is expected that the shareholders of the 
producing company will be mostly Indians. 
It is to be the most genuinely Indian picture 
ever produced. Mr. Cadman will compose 
incidental music. 
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Beneath the Surface 


Beneath the surface of a Weeks’ Electrically 
Etched half-tone plate lie the pearls of 
depth which are so highly prized by skilled 
electrotypers and printers. By this method 
are produced the best printing plates in 
the world. All of the engravings in this 











issue of THE AmericAN INDIAN MAGAZINE 
have been produced by the Weeks’ Elec- 
trical Etching process (patented). 








Unusual facilities enable us to give prompt 
and efficient attention to out-of-town 
orders. 

















WEEKS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Owners of Patents 
B. M. WEEKS 923 Sansom Street, Philadelphia R. H. WEEKS 


President Sec’y-Treas. 









































|| Advertising in “The American Indian Magazine” 
Reaches a ‘‘Selected Reader’’ Group 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN MacaziIneE in its new and enlarged form has behind it a carefully for- 
mulated editorial policy which makes its appeal to the highest type of magazine reader. 
Its articles, by only the foremost writers, are carefully selected for popular and informative 
interest. Its illustrations represent the most unusual action protographs of Indian life obtainable. 
Its editorial staff is composed of the highest authorities on Indian matters in the world. ; 
These features are going to make THE AMERICAN INDIAN MacazINeE the most unusual publication 
of its kind in existence. 
The first issue of THe AMERICAN INDIAN MAGazine in new and enlarged form goes to thousands of 
serious-minded American readers of a “preferred” class—those who enjoy life in balsam-scented 
big-game country, who thrill to the mad strike of a fighting speckled beauty, who love to sleep 
under western stars in the glow of a smoldering camp fire. 

NO EFFORT HAS BEEN MADE TO SELL ADVERTISING FOR THE 

FIRST ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE, BECAUSE— 
at the present mailing rate, every inch of available space was needed for the feature contributions 
which were made by enthusiastic, well-known writers from all over the country. 
The advertising section of THE AMERICAN INDIAN MaGaziNeE will be enlarged in following issues, 
in order to care for a limited number of high-grade national advertisers. 
Rate cards and full particulars will be mailed upon request to 





Advertising Manager 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE 
Office of Publication 
514 Ludlow Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Hat whose fame began 
with the winning of the West 


HE REPUTATION of the 

Stetson was first established 
in the days of the Old West among 
men who considered quality in a 
hat as essential as dependability in 
a “‘shooting-iron”’ or a stock saddle. 

Flawless style, materials and 
workmanship of the highest qual- 
ity—the ability to give long, hard 
service—have placed the name 


‘‘Stetson”’ in a preferred class which 
is recognized today as it was when 
wagon trains creaked along the 
dusty Santa Fé and the romance 
and tragedies of the West were 
more than a storied past. 

Stetson hats cover the heads of 
millions of hard-riding, big-hearted, 
wholesome, successful men from 
Singapore to Sitka. 














